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Gvenis of the Geek. 





Tue second act of the decisive battle began on 
Monday with an attack upon an unexpected quarter, and 
in two days the Germans succeeded in reaching ground 
where they have not been seen since the memorable recoil 
from the Marne in 1914. The Germans are not slow to 
assimilate lessons, and from the first six weeks’ fighting 
they made one deduction which, though somewhat trite, 
is yet of great consequence. They had learned that 
weight alone would not give them success, and that their 
only chance lay in achieving a more or less complete 
surprise. The difficulties in obtaining a surprise in face 
of an efficient and dominant air service were pointed out 
last week. But Saturday and Sunday were days upon 
which little flying was possible, This, with the darker 
nights, gave the enemy his chance. He has apparently 
a most efficient Intelligence service, and presumably 
knew that British troops were being moved to the 
Soissons-Reims sector to be rested. The fact was verified 
either on Saturday night or Sunday morning by a raid, 
in which British prisoners were captured north-east of 
Reims, and the German Staff determined that the con- 
ditions permitted of no delay. They had perfected their 
plans for a secret concentration. The troops were 
brought up as though for reliefs, and were only warned 
a few hours before that they were destined to attack. 


* * * 


On Monday at four o’clock some twenty-five divisions 
were flung against the line from Soissons to Reims, 
after a short but intense bombardment beginning just 
after midnight. Far away to the north the guns were 
roaring at the same time, and the German infantry 
advanced on the Kemmel front simultaneously with the 
assault against the Chemin des Dames. But the attacks 
were of very different weight. From Locre to Voor- 
mezeele, a sector held by the French, massed assaults were 
delivered and the Allied positions were penetrated to the 
south-east of Ypres. But counter-attacks during the 
morning recovered the bulk of the lost ground. The 
enemy assaults were continued on the following day by 
four divisions, but by midday the advance was checked, 
and in further counter-attacks our positions were prac- 
tically restored. One or two small detachments of Ger- 





mans were cut off and surrounded. But though these 
were still holding out on Tuesday night, the line was 
much as it was at the beginning of the assault. The 
Americans were by this time victors in a brilliantly 
carried out local attack west of Montdidier. which gave 
them possession of the strongly organized salient of 
Cantigny. They were supported by French tanks; but 
their skill and dash were remarkable, and they beat off 
the counter-attacks with complete success. 
* * * 


Tue Crown Prince’s troops fared much better on 
the Aisne front. The line of their attack extended some 
thirty miles or so from Vauxillon, north of Soissons, to 
Brimont, north of Reims. Practically the whole length 
of the Chemin des Dames was held by French troops, in 
touch with whom were four British divisions on a front 
of some ten and a-half miles between Craonelle and 
Bermericourt. East of the British, French troops lay 
north of Reims. The British divisions, the 50th, 25th, 
21st, and 8th, were all engaged in the first six weeks’ 
fighting, but they gave a good account of themselves, and 
only retired in conformity with the troops on their left. 
This is the more remarkable in view of the fact that all 
the troops had been living in their gas-masks for some 
hours, and direction under such circumstances lays the 
greatest strain on the individual. The two German 
armies involved were those of von Boehm and (Fritz) von 
Below, and the troops included three divisions of the 
Prussian Guard, Prince Fritz, one of the Kaiser’s sons, 
marching with the first. It was this division which on 
Monday evening reached the Aisne at Pont Arcy. The 
left of the Allied line was driven in, and the British left 
had to fall back to conform with the retirement of the 
French. The two flanks were still solidly established, 
though they had to bear repeated attacks from two 
directions as the Germans pushed south between them. 

* * * 


Dunne the night fresh German divisions were flung 
into the attack, and the crossing of the Aisne was 
extended to the fifteen or sixteen miles between Vailly 
and Berry au Bac. At this part of the line the British 
lay astride the Aisne as it turns north-east to Neufchatel. 
The Allied troops had fallen back in complete order, and 
the number of prisoners claimed was but 15,000, an 
estimate certain not to err on the modest side. The 
troops of Nivelle captured about the same number, 
allowing for the slightly shorter front of attack, when 
they took the bulk of the Chemin des Dames after an 
attack which was fully expected. The struggle on 
Tuesday morning had penetrated to the hilly region 
between the Aisne and the Vesle, and the front of attack 
made a heavy loop between the Vregny and Brimont 
regions. Vregny, which defended Soissons from the 
north-east, was now being attacked from the north, the 
east, and the south. Strong French counter-attacks 
held off the Germans during the day, and the steadfast 
defence by the British of the plateau of St. Thierry 
checked the fierce onset towards Reims. But in the 
centre the Germans were able to break down the Allied 
resistance, and force the crossings of the. Vesle at 
Bazoches, Fismes, and a number of other places. 
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THE main effort of the Germans during Tuesday 
night and Wednesday morning was against the pivots 
upon which the Allies were manceuvring, and by Wednes- 
day afternoon the massif north-east of Soissons had been 
lost andthe enemy was in the eastern outskirts of Soissons. 
The plateau of St. Thierry was also lost, but the resistance 
in the centre had stiffened, south of the Vesle. During 
the day Soissons was evacuated, and the outlying defences 
of Reims were worn so thin that they could not be held 
any longer. The evacuation of Reims, apart from 
its sentimental value, is of less consequence than the loss 
of Soissons. This loosens the extreme left of the southern 
pivot about which the Allies safely manceuvred in their 
retirement towards Amiens, and tends to link up the new 
battlefield with the area of the former thrust. The 
advance in the centre has been slowed down, though even 
on Wednesday evening it had not been finally checked. 
Everywhere a retardation was beginning to manifest 
itself, and the battle seemed to be sounding the usual 
range of vicissitude. General Schmettow, the cavalry 


commander from Rumania, was among the commanders- 


of the troops who crossed the Vesle, and apparently the 
cavalry were early involved on both sides. 


% % ~ 


THE time of the attack was probably a matter of 
rapid decision. British troops were being brought to the 
sector to be rested. They would still be weary and 
ignorant of their surroundings. They could not be 
allowed time to recover and take root. But it was 
obvious that the Germans would strike on this sector 
sooner or later. The successful development of the main 
battle about Amiens was impossible if the flanks at Vimy 
and above the Aisne held firm. It seems probable that 
the Germans planned to attack the Chemin des Dames 
when they made their abortive attack on Vimy. Von 
Boehn crossed the Oise and penetrated to Coucy in April, 
and this was the indispexsable insurance of the Aisne 
attack. That the latter did not mature at the time is 
due to the fact that the Germans realized the impossi- 
bility of the first plan to end the war in one blow. The 
Battle of the Aisne was therefore postponed to a more 
favorable moment. It is idle to minimise the distinct 
successes won by the Germans, or the courage which 
carried them over such obstacles as lay north-east of 
Soissons and north-west of Reims. But we have some 
knowledge of what the magnificent French infantry 
suffered to win these positions, and we can rest assured 
that they were not abandoned at a light cost. 


*% * * 


So far the battle has pushed a big’dent in the centre 
of the Allied line in the West. It is to be feared that we 
have lost much matenal. Positions like those of the 
Chemin des Dames cannot be evacuated at a moment’s 
notice. Heavy guns have certainly been lost. And, of 
course, the troops have suffered again. But we have 
almost certainly lost less than the enemy. Whatever the 
difficulties of defending such a terrain there cannot be 
the slightest doubt as to the perils of attack. If we have 
lost appreciably fewer men we can regard the abandon- 
ment of ground without anxiety. But when we attempt 
a general appraisal of the battle we are confronted with 
difficulties. At the moment it seems clear that the struggle 
is dying down in the centre, and that not more than a 
third of the known German reserve has been involved. 
Unless the Staff think the chances of a new drive in the 
centre encouraging, they will probably transfer their 
attentions to the flank astride the Oise, and then resume 
the assault upon the Amiens front. It is their plan, 
sooner or later, to involve the whole front, and an 
advance towards Compitgne would make the whole line 
from Arras to beyond Reims fluid. In such a case the 
German Staff would hope to secure that final success 
which alone calls them. 


% * 
GENERAL Focn’s plan is to hold with the weakest 
possible force, and maintain large reserves ready for any 


eventuality. The German hope is to engage the whole 
or the bulk of this reserve on some sector, while they 








have still the force to overwhelm another. In the end 
the problem seems resolvable into a question of numbers. 
Yet nothing could be more misleading. It is, of course, 
a question of numbers, and that is why Foch uses his 
men so sparingly. But it is more and finally a matter 
of spirit, and this is the reason why the four British 
divisions stood so firmly against great numerical 
superiority on the first day of the attack. It is obvious 
that Foch’s plan has its disadvantages. If we are to 
lose one sector after another because they are held so 
lightly, we stand to lose in moral. We must expect this 
anxious strain to be maintained. Even this battle has 
exhausted a little more the possibility of repeating these 
massive blows. Not even the Germans have ever before 
risked men so lightly as they do now, and while they 
pursue this course they will win positions. It is wonder- 
ful; but it is not the end of the war. 


* * * 


THE Government, or the Government’s Press 
Bureau, have published what they call a statement of 
the evidence in their possession as to the existence of a 
plot between Germany and Sinn Fein. The plot is 
not defined, and the evidence is not produced. All that 
is published is a series of prejudicial inferences, which 
are not to be tested in a law court. Most of them cover 
the period of the Sinn Fein rising of 1916, which has been 
paid for by the execution of its leaders, and the following 
months, when the surviving chieftains were in prison. 
Later, after America’s entrance into the war, the line 
of communications with the Irish traitors was admittedly 
cut. The Press Bureau suggests that it. was re-estab- 
lished, but does not say how or by whom. A speech of 
de Valera is quoted, and the capture of a German agent 
on the coast of County Clare put in as evidence of his 
guilt, together with the general statement that the 
tie between Germany and Sinn Fein was “ virtually ”’ 
continuous for three and a-half years. The chief 
suggestion is of the activity of the German ‘Embassy in 
the United States, and its connections in Berlin. Thus a 
proposal to land munitions in Ireland was made by 
Zimmermann for February, 1917. This was turned 
down by the Irish Committee in the States on the 
ground that a rising would be useless without German 
troops. 


We have no means of ascertaining whether these 
assertions are true, or whom they affect. Nor does the 
Government propose to enlighten us. The political 
object is to clear Sinn Fein out of the way, and 
prepare the path for a more moderate form of Irish 
Nationalism. But this is impossible if Home Rule is 
denied or conceded in an inadequate form and Con- 
scription retained. Apparently, the idea of the Govern- 
ment is to dispense with both. British statesmanship 
abdicates and leaves Ireland to her old discontents. 
[rish Nationalism appears to have joined Sinn Fein in 
discrediting the Government’s indictment. But it has 
also wisely put forward an alternative policy to that of 
pro-Germanism. Nationalist Ireland now proposes to 
act with President Wilson as a moderator in the war. 


On Friday Mr. George received the freedom of 
Edinburgh, and his name now follows on the burgess roll 
the entirely inappropriate one of Gladstone. His speeches 
were in the tone of unmeasured confidence which we 
know by sure experience to be the prelude of disaster. 
He was confident about the submarine menace. It was 
a ‘“‘nuisance,’’ but no longer a “ peril,” for we were 
sinking submarines faster than the Germans could build 
them and building ships faster than the Germans could 
sink them. This utterance was quickly followed by the 
news of the sinking of the ‘‘ Moldavia ” and the ‘“‘ Leasowe 
Castle.” Mr. George was equally sanguine about the 
repulse of the German offensive. Those, he said, who 
knew the prospects best were most confident as to the 
result. He praised without stint the policy of unity of 
command. That policy again is very much on its trial, 
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All that the public know about it, and the new treatment 
of reserves which it has involved, is that it coincides with 


the two greatest reverses of the war. He declared that 
“complete victory ’’ was the only possible outlet to the 
struggle—an issue from which every step in his adminis- 
tration has led us farther and farther away. Our strength 
in the war is a military-economic-moral strength, not 
military strength alone. Mr. George deprecated 
“barren’’ criticism of himself, and declared that 
the people, who knew nothing of his Premiership but the 
result of the Tory intrigue which created it, had sum- 
moned him to his “ colossal task.’’ The political part of 
the speech offered no way out of the war, nor any hope 
of winning it on the entirely unimaginative lines on which 
Mr. George conceives it to turn. 


* * * 


OnE part of the speech deserves to be noted. 
Mr. George declared that the only reply which Germany 
gave to his own and President Wilson’s moderate 
speeches in January was “ the most violent offensive ever 
launched against the British Army.” The implication 
that there is something peculiarly criminal in the violence 
of the offensive, as though it were penally related to 
robbery with violence, is childish enough. But the hope- 
lessness of such an assertion, from the point of 
view both of history and of statesmanship, lies 


in the fact that every man who can read in 
Germany knows that it is not the fact. Hertling 
replied ; Czernin replied—both in great detail. England 


and France replied to their replies with the uncom- 
promising Versailles declaration. President Wilson’s 
four points were, in fact, nominally accepted. That does 
not prove in itself that Germany was willing to talk 
reason. But if Mr. Lloyd George had been a statesman 
he would have demonstrated where the point of German 
obduracy lay. The existence of the Versailles declaration 
made it impossible for him to do that. Instead of keeping 
silence, he preferred, for the sake of cheap applause, to 
make an assertion which will give the German propa- 
gandist material for weeks ahead at a moment when he 
needs it most. 


* * * 


Ir only Mr. George, expert in playing to the gallery, 
would realize that he had to play to the gallery of the 
world! An elementary knowledge of the situation in 
Germany would have shown him that this was the last 
moment to garble his facts. The Reichstag has lately 
been growing restless at the spectacle of the blunders of 
German militarism in the Ukraine, and the German 
Jingoes have been betraying their fear of Reichstag action 
by employing every means to discredit Erzberger in 
advance. But the crisis in little which occurred in the 
Main Committee on May 8th was not so much the result 
of Erzberger’s own action as of a general discontent in 
the Reichstag Majority with the exploits of General von 
Eichhorn. Socialists, Progressives, and Centrum vied 
with each other in the violence of their denunciation of 
the system against which we are fighting. In the fol- 
lowing week the bread ration was reduced, and it became 
generally known that the military had successfully 
opposed an immediate dissolution of the Prussian Diet on 
the Franchise question, and so made the rejection of the 
Reform Bill inevitable. Moreover, the effect of the 
Lichnowsky disclosures was becoming apparent. The old 
story that England was the enemy had obviously been 
dropped by the official propagandist, simply because it 
found no more credence. A plain unvarnished tale of the 
preliminaries to the German offensive would have 
increased the irritation and the nervousness in Germany. 
Instead of which Mr. George gives the German public 
exactly what Ludendorff would like him to give. 


* * * 


LitTLE enough seems to remain of the “ deepened 
and strengthened’’ Austro-German alliance which is to 
have military, political, and economic sections forming an 
indivisible whole. The economic alliance would suit the 











Magyar agrarians beautifully, for it would give them a 
closed market in Germany; but the German agrarians 
have, and have always had, a different idea of a beautiful 
economic arrangement. The political agreement is to make 
possible a close attachment of Poland to Austria; but, 
says Germany, the political agreement must come first. 
The Poles in Austria, on whose consent to form a majority 
with the Germans in the Reichsrat the ratification of the 
alliance depends, demand that their claims should first 
be satisfied. The substantial part which remains is, 
therefore, the “ Waffenbund,”’ and it is on the face of it 
more than doubtful whether that means very much more 
than that Austria-Hungary is to be compelled to make 
an offensive against Italy whether she likes it or not. 
Meanwhile, behind the nonentity Burian and the unprin- 
cipled Wekerle, Tisza has firmly re-established himself in 
power. He is willing to sell Austria, bound hand and 
foot, to Germany ata price. But the price will be heavy, 
for Tisza is a better man at driving a hard bargain than 
anyone in Germany, and when it comes to economic 
alliances the Junkers of the Elbe will find they have met 
their match. 
* * * 


Symptomatic of the waning confidence in Germany 
is the fact that Dernburg should have judged the moment 
opportune to put forward his views in the “ Neue Freie 
Presse.’? Dernburg is a reasonable German, with an eye 
to the psychological moment when reasonable convictions 
can once more be aired. Germany, he says, must face the 
fact that the world’s market in raw materials will be 
closed to her. Those who are short-sighted enough to 
judge the situation only by the war-map should remember 
that the Eastern peace and the victories in the West have 
only equalised, or approximately equalised, the cards on 
either side. The Central Powers have perhaps reached a 
position in which they will be able to buy back a share 
in the raw materials and the trade of the world. 
Therefore, in spite of the military world-devourers, who 
will not hear of a League of Nations, hard economic 
necessity will force them into such a League, for the 
distribution of raw materials cannot be compelled by the 
mailed fist. ‘‘ The situation at large demands inter- 
national distribution, secured by international agree- 
ments which bind the States—that is to say, there must 
be a League of Nations for the universal world supply to 
a humanity destitute of raw materials.’’ This is not a 
case of sudden conversion. Dernburg has supported the 
idea of a League of Nations for two years at least. He is 
merely presenting it under a form which should give its 
most hot-headed opponents furiously to think. Never- 
theless, for the ‘Times ’’ it is only another peace-plot. 


* * * 


Noruinc could well be more despicable than the 
ponderously disingenuous attack which has been made 
by the Northcliffe Press in general and the “ Times”’ in 
particular upon Lord Newton, because he was kept by 
the French Government in ignorance of their sudden 
departure from, the agreed common policy of the Allies 
with regard to the exchange of prisoners. What is 
unpardonable in Lord Newton’s conduct is, we suppose, 
that he had the courage (or almost had the courage) to 
be honest and declare that the French Government had 
failed in candor to us. To be outspoken about the way in 
which we are treated by M. Clemenceau is rapidly being 
made a kind of /ése majesté by our governors of Printing 
House Square. But the attempt to involve Lord Newton 
in odium over this particular matter is more than usually 
abominable, as Lord Newton pointed out with praise- 
worthy vigor in his statement on Tuesday. That state- 
ment is unexceptionable, save perhaps that it indicates 
a deficiency in our “ Intelligence ’’ methods. No one can 
be expected to spy upon an Allied Government, for it is 
the quality. of an ally to be above suspicion. But there 
is no reason why the text of the agreement, which was 
published in the ‘“ Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung ’’ 
at the beginning of the month should not have been in 
Lord Newton’s hands ten days before it actually was. 
But that would not have saved him; he had committed 
the crime of crimes. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





THE THIRD BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 


Tue German offensive has been resumed with a success 
that is in many ways more surprising than that of the 
first act. It was reasonably certain, long before March 
21st, that the Germans would strike between Arras and 
St. Quentin, and most of those who knew how lightly 
the sector was held and how recently part of it had been 
taken over from the French, felt that there were grave 
chances of a breach in the Allied line. The battle, which 
began on Monday, does not seem to have been expected, 
and presumably it found British troops resting after 
their six weeks’ continuous fighting. It must have been 
known that this sector would be attacked before long. 
As we pointed out when the first blow fell, the enemy, 
gravely hampered by the secure pivots upon which the 
Allies were mancuvring, must seek to weaken them or 
his offensive would prove to be a failure. His action, 
as we said, must exactly follow that of the Allies after 
the German Retreat last year. He must strike at the 
Vimy Ridge, and this he did, but without any success. 
And he must retake the Chemin des Dames Ridge. 

The necessity for dealing with this southern pivot 
of manceuvre was emphasized by every new success in 
the Amiens sector. Every mile of advance westwards 
must leave a fresh length of exposed flank to the Allies. 
While their pivotal area from Soissons to Reims 
remained unshaken, the Allies could allow the enemy to 
press westward in the full knowledge that he was thereby 
weakening his tactical positions. In such a development 
the German Staff could only see the possibility of open 
warfare, with its swift chances, vanishing; and, there- 
fore, it was obvious that the pivots upon which the Allies 
are mancuvring would certainly be attacked. It is the 
time, the nature, and weight of the attack which have 
come as a surprise. Before the battle it was reasonable 
to assume that the length of the pause indicated a blow 
on one of the sectors attacked before. The roads behind 
the Aisne sector did not need the same attention as 
those in the Flanders and Amiens salients. It would 
have been better to strike in the second or third week 
of April at the Chemin des Dames. But, presumably, 
the German force could not stand this additional] strain. 
For this reason the Allied Staff probably looked for the 
offensive to be resumed where alone the delay was 
intelligible, on the Amiens or Hazebrouck Fronts, with 
their difficult communications. And a heavier blow 
may yet fall on one of these sectors. Most certainly 
they will be involved; but at present the German Staff 
is absolutely opportunist, and the Aisne Battle may fade 
into a more tense and terrible struggle, on which the 
enemy will finally stake his fortunes. 

It is this new cult of opportunism that best explains 
the present battle. ‘‘ Engage and See’’ was the 
Napoleonic maxim, and it has been the inspiration of 
French generals ever since. The Germans normally 
prefer to follow an elaborate plan, with all the details 
worked out to the last button. The present offensive 
is being fought on quite other lines. The Germans 
believe that in the end they can better do without plans 
than the Allies, that their junior command and rank and 
file are better trained than those of the Allies, and that 
once open warfare is resumed, the German efficiency will 
tell. The Staff have consequently bent all their efforts 
to securing and following the golden opportunity. It 
was von Hutier who first showed the possibilities in 


* 





surprise concentrations even under the conditions of 
positional warfare. The mechanism for suddenly 
rushing up vast bodies of troops to any sector has been 
most carefully thought out, and presumably the Germans 


determined to profit by it when their intelligence showed © 


the presence of British troops not far from Reims. They 
reasoned that the resting of tired troops must offer them 
unusual chances since, though it may be militarily a good 
thing to place weary men among fresher ones when these 
are of a different nationality, the communications are 
liable to be confused in case of strain and the expedient 
may prove a failure on administrative grounds. As the 
troops could not have been long on the new sector, the 
Germans knew that the terrain would not be thoroughly 
known to the officers, the liaison would be far from 
perfect, and the new system of crossing communications 
would not be working with that precision which alone 
can support a crisis. 

An improvisation as regards the time, a diversion 
and ancillary operation as regards its réle, the third 
Battle of the Aisne at the end of the first day became the 
main part of the resumed offensive to be exploited to the 
utmost until either a decisive success or the best success 
it would yield could be wrung from it. The Chemin des 
Dames ridge, won so painfully last year by the French, 
was recaptured at a step, and in the evening of Monday 
the Germans were across the Aisne. What distinguishes 
this battle from that of April last year, when Nivelle 
secured a great part of the same ridge, and, for the 
extent of the attack, almost as-many prisoners as the 
Germans claim for Monday? It must not be forgotten 
that the ridge is far more formidable from the Aisne side 
than from the reverse, and the operation was therefore 
considerably easier for the Germans than for the French. 
But history will brush aside some of the excuses that are 
being made for the Allied retirement on Monday. It is 
said that they had too little ground for mancuvre and 
that they were attacked by an immensely superior force. 
But the Germans had little manceuvring ground when 
Nivelle attacked last year. The true explanation seems 
to be that the Germans had full warning of Nivelle’s 
attack. The assault of last Monday was an almost com- 
plete surprise, and the Germans attacking regardless of 
loss won the ridge and the river in two days. Their losses 
are almost certain to have exceeded those of the Allies, 
and it is this engaging @ outrance which measures the 
chances and the perils of the present offensive. 

It is noticeable that the German Crown Prince has 
again emerged from the obscurity which covered him 
after his right flank ceased to develop its successes in the 
battle of March 2lst. Only two of his armies are yet 
engaged, the seventh of von Boehn against Soissons and 
the Chemin des Dames and first of (Fritz) von Below 
on the Reims sector; and these two are not only across 
the Aisne, but across the Vesle, too. In the two days 
the Germans have advanced about ten miles, a striking 
distance for the present war, and the extent of their 
breach of the Aisne Front seems to be over twenty miles. 
At present the Allied defence seems to hang about two 
pivots, one north-east of Soissons ard the other about 
Reims. It was impossible to retain this beautiful but now 
ruined city. Yet, at the end, if the advance is checked, the 
Germans are little better off. Another “ preparatory ”’ 
stage will have been completed. But when will the end 
come? The German hope, which changes from day to 
day, is that something will force the Allies to agree to a 
German peace. By a constant succession of mighty blows 
the Germans hope to break their fighting force and spirit. 
We must realize that-all the standards of the preceding 
years of the war have changed. The “man” market is 
slack. Life is cheap. The Germans are certain to over- 
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whelm the old positions while they are content to pay 
the cost. While this was spaced out over months, time 
was allowed for readjustment, and the mind and heart 
were not paralyzed at the swiftly changing vistas. But 
the war is simply, reverting to the rhythm which pre- 
vailed before 1914. We have insisted from the beginning 
that this reversion to type must mark the final stages of 
the war. 

Yet the position is grave and it is folly not to realize 
it. The Germans will now probably press on the fighting 
until either they or we aro exhausted. That is the final 
test. The crisis of effectives will come later. General 
Foch will restore a defensive line, possibly on 
the heights south of the Vesle, and the exten- 
sion of the line reduces the possibility of the 
Germans striking further massive blows. But the 
struggle grows more critical. It is weighing upon the 
Germans, as the three weeks’ pause shows, as well as 
upon ourselves. It is well for us that Germany has left 
us in no doubt as to the issues; and since the onus of a 
decision is on the enemy, we hope that before many 
months are passed the beginning of the end of militarism 
will shine out of the awful carnage. 





THE PLOT. 


“ Above all things, I was resolved not to be guilty 
of tampering: the odious vice of restless and unstable 
minds. . . . Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom ; and a great Empire and little minds go 
ill together.” —Burke. 


On Saturday last the Government affirmed the existence 
of a German Irish plot, to “stab Britain in the back” 
while she was engaged in the rescue of small nationalities, 
and the Prime Minister pledged his credit to the truth 
of the revelation. The plot, though it did not materialize, 
was of the most alarming character. Germany was to 
supply the arms ; Sinn Feinthe men. The Irish contingent 
was to consist of half a million trained soldiers, with 
de Valera as their general. The plan of operations was 
fortunately discovered in the pocket of a German agent, 
who had the imprudence to land from a submarine on the 
coast of Clare, then in the occupation of the military. 
Fortunately, too, the government of this country was in 
the hands of men equal to any emergency. The German 
agent was captured on April 12th. On April 16th the 
Government was ready with its political answer to this 
organized rising of half a million men, the constitution 
of which had been worked out “in great detail.” The 
retort was of a double character. On the one hand, Mr. 
George proposed to confer self-government on this com- 
munity, then on the verge of a gigantic armed movement 
against the Crown. On the other, he proposed forcibly 
to add its manhood to our own armies. Our forces were 
therefore to be strengthened by a reinforcement of 
half a million prospective traitors, and their political 
backers placed in control of an Irish Parliament. The 
project of a German-Irish rebellion having failed, on 
the admission of the Government, to attract 
the moderate Nationalists, the disturbed and excited 
community was given the focus and rallying cry of con- 
scription. It was also furnished with the means of 
resisting the forced conversion of its rebels into British 
soldiers. Mutinous or semi-mutinous Ireland was to 
be placed under the broad egis of an Irish Con- 
stitution. Lest Mr. George’s foresight should seem 
unequal to his gift of political improvisation, let 
us hasten to relate that in the period when the new 
rebellion was being hatched, the Sinn Fein leaders, its 
“ authors and abettors,’’ were thoughtfully released from 


confinement. From the moment of that happy thought 
all went well. The plot, indeed, went on. But the 
Government were on the alert. The German agent was 
intercepted with Mr. de Valera’s “ detailed ’”’ plans on 
his person. Mr. de Valera himself seems to have been 
guilty of a similar indiscretion, for when his expected 
arrest came about he was found to have carried with him 
the full record of his military hopes and ideas. However, 
all the leading traitors have now been—well, not exactly 
executed, or imprisoned, or put on their trial for a 
criminal conspiracy against the King and the safety of 
his Realm. They have been “ interned.’? The German 
agent is in the Tower. His co-conspirators are back 
again in Frongoch. 
Now we have no means of knowing whether Sinn 
Fein is innocent or guilty of the dishonoring charges 
brought against it. The Government proffers no evidence, 
and beyond its own report of a violent extract from a 
speech by de Valera, publishes no documents. It merely 
stakes its word on the existence of a German plot and 
the full complicity of the Sinn Fein organization. It 
makes no attempt to connect that body with the con- 
spiracy nor to implicate a single man it has arrested, 
save only the popular orator of the movement. The 
incriminated men cannot clear themselves. All of them 
—organizers, writers, speakers—are branded “ pro-Ger- 
mans,’’ and herded together in the pen in which, 
if they really were treacherous plotters with 
Bernstorff and his crew, they certainly deserve to 
go. Valera is assumed to have plotted with Germany 
because he spoke seditiously about her, just as the 
organization is found guilty of a second treasonable 
design practically on the evidence which sent some of its 
earlier leaders to the scaffold on account of the first. The 
Government admits that the line with the American con- 
spirators has been cut since the spring of 1917, and does 
not say how it was re-established. Its argument is a 
series of inferences. Enough is said for prejudice, but 
there is to be no legal proof. And yet if there be 
criminality in Sinn Fein, how does its accuser stand? 
The document of the Press Bureau shows that the 
Government let the Sinn Fein leaders out at the moment 
when its agents were accumulating evidence of a new 
plot. They were under lock and key while the con- 
spiracy was supposed to be getting its second wind. 
The Government’s document lays stress on Zimmerman’s 
proposal to land arms in February, 1917. The Sinn 
Fein leaders were then in prison. But though at this 
stage they were said to be “ asking Germany for help,”’ 
it cannot seriously be maintained that at that period 
they were guilty parties. Supposing they were. If the 
Government knew that Sinn Fein had again become 
treasonable, why were its most powerful directors and 
most persuasive orators released? And if the bad rela- 
tions with Germany went on and a tremendous rising was 
being organized, why were they left at large, and only 
re-arrested four weeks after the Man from the Submarine 
had been marooned on an island off the Clare coast? 
Something, indeed, had happened in the interval. 
This was conscription, and conscription had miscarried. 
It had united Ireland in the most serious opposition to any 
act of a British Government since the Act of Union. 
Its authors were in a quandary, for it could neither be 
enforced nor withdrawn. The same fate had overtaken 
Home Rule, its strange stable companion. The full 
revelation of the Sinn Fein plot came therefore at the 
moment when its disclosure was most useful to the 
Government. Such coincidences do occur, and we should 
be sorry to suggest that the Government deliberately 
started the second fire in order to put out the first. But 





was there no exaggeration: no jumping at conclusions? 
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The delinquency of Sinn Fein came in happily if the 
Government were minded to be rid of Home Rule and 
Conscription together. It offered Mr. George relief from 
the major absurdity of conscripting a nation of rebels and 
putting their leaders in power. It merely convicted him 
of the minor folly of letting out a pack of conspirators 
while new plots were brewing, and then locking them 
up again for hatching them. 

This, then, is the Government’s description of its 
handiwork in Ireland, and from such a root the flowers 
of confidence and affection are expected to spring. 
Ireland is alternately caressed and beaten, accused of 
the worst crimes in politics at one moment and invited 
to share the government of the Empire in the next. 
‘‘ Federal ’’ Home Rule appears on Monday, Conscrip- 
tion on Tuesday, and an opportune plot to cancel both 
on Wednesday. Thus the tables are cleared in succession 
of everything save those two standing dishes—Ireland’s 
hatred of England and England’s aversion and fear of 
Ireland. The separation of these two fine peoples is a 
tragedy, for they want each other and are indispensable 
to each other’s happiness. Yet the barrier is 
strengthened and heightened in the hour when their 
mutual need is at its sorest. Such is our statesmanship. 
There may be some truth, a little more, or a little less, 
in the Government’s Old Bailey indictment of extreme 
Irish Nationalism. There may have been some connec- 
tion between Bernstorff and the ‘‘ Irish Revolution 
Director ’’ on the one hand and the Sinn Fein Executive 
on the other. Indeed, these forces are said to have been 
three and a-half years in communication, though the 
actual life of that Executive was cut short for a year, 
and was only resumed in June, 1917. The man from 
the submarine may have been their accomplice. But 
there is no proof that he was. None of the links in the 
chain are connected; no process’of law, or of fair and 
orderly investigation, is to be applied to them, and no 
effort is made to discriminate between one form of Irish 
discontent and another. The Government issues a 
cheap journalistic sketch of Irish disaffection, paints 
it as high as possible, and apparently expects Ireland to 
take it for granted. Of course, she will do nothing of 
the kind. She will fume at it without being able to 
refute it, while England sullenly endorses it, only 
half-believing it to be true. The two nations will drive 
more utterly apart than before, neither believing in the 
other’s honesty, and each suspecting its sister to be a 
plotter against its liberty or its power. This is Mr. 
George’s work in Ireland, and we hope the country is 
proud of it. : 





THE NATION AND THE BANKS. 


Tue Report of the Committee on Bank Amalgamations, 
issued last week, has set out a strong primd-facie case 
in favor of the nationalization of the banking trade. It 
is extremely unlikely that this was the intention of those 
who drafted the Report, but it is certainly the effect. 
For the Committee, in the first place, shows that the 
process of amalgamation not only has taken an acceler- 
ating pace in recent years, but has taken shape in the 
union of joint-stock banks formerly competing over wide 
areas. This new amalgamation has already gone a con- 
siderable way towards stamping out competition 
for large credit purposes in a number of large towns. It 
is admitted that from the standpoint of bank share- 
holders this is a ‘‘ natural development,’’ 7.e., one which 
carries with it certain large economies of administration 
and increased control of the market. The Report next 


makes it evident that this movement from competition 
towards monopoly is accompanied by growing risks and 
sacrifices to depositors and the general credit-using 





public. A remarkable table shows how the money- 
lending business of the banks is conducted in a constantly 
diminishing ratio of bank-owned resources to deposits. 
Since 1890 this real security for the deposits has shrunk 
from 18 per cent. to 6. The pyramid of bank obligations 
stands on an ever-narrowing base. Each recent act of 
amalgamation has been accompanied by a reduction in 
the total paid-up capital. ‘‘ In each of the three cases, 
therefore, substantial benefits to shareholders are 
purchased at the expense of some of the security of the 
depositors.’’ Equally frank are the admissions of injury 
to borrowers, due to the diminishing number of 
important banks available as first-class acceptors of bills, 
as granters of large overdrafts to municipal corpora- 
tions, and as custodians of the large funds belonging to 
the public. A fuller statement of the amalgamative 
tendency would show that even the reduction in the 
number of banks is no full measure of the degree of con- 
centration. For, of the thirty-four joint-stock banks 
which remain, a preponderating amount of business is 
passing to the six or eight biggest. Though the 


“Committee expresses the opinion that ‘‘there is at 


present no idea of a Money Trust,’’ it also declares that 
‘‘it appears to us not altogether impossible that circum- 
stances might produce something approaching that at 
a comparatively early date.’’ The chain of evidence 
attested by the Committee makes it plain that the 
banking trade, the most uniformly advanced of all trades 
in its capitalist structure, is on the verge of passing from 
the stage of competition into that of combination, and 
that if the development goes on, the nation will be in 
the hands of a private monopoly controlling the supply 
of money. 

The futility of the Committee’s remedy for dealing 
with this grave situation is not less instructive than their 
admission of its gravity. Some Government officials at 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade are to be 
empowered to decide whether any further proposed 
amalgamation will or will not curtail facilities or 
increase risks for customers and depositors, and to issue 
their permission or their prohibition accordingly. They 
are also to seek out and forbid ‘‘ hidden amalgamations,’’ 
such as are produced by interlocking directorates or 
the ownership by one bank of shares in another, or other 
dodges for concealing an identity of interests. Now, we 
do not think that the business-public will feel any 
confidence in the capacity of Government officials to 
carry out such delicate inquiries or to exercise such 
critical judgments. General experience, especially in 
America, where administrative attempts to ‘‘ control ”’ 
combinations have been most frequent, shows that when 
big business interests wish to regulate or repress com- 
petition, the law cannot stop them. So here, if banks 
want not to compete it will be impossible to make them 
compete, and foolish to attempt to do so. The 
prohibition of formal amalgamations could only lead to 
the substitution of informal agreements. Besides, it 
will always be possible for banks desiring to amalgamate 
to show that the leading motives for their union are the 
achievement of economies which are not in themselves 
hostile to the public interest. Nothing is easier than 
for the experts of a highly specialized trade to hoodwink 
the necessarily less expert officials. 

But the final argument against such inadequate 
‘control ’’ is that it is intended to impede a process of 
concentration which is not in itself injurious to the public 
interest but quite the contrary. It is quite certain 
that, for the issue of credit, a combination of all the 
existing banks is stronger and safer than the separate 
action of any singleybank or group, and since the issue 
and guarantee of credit is the most critical and important 
factor of the modern bank, this is an overwhelming 
testimony to the economy of complete concentration. 
If further evidence is needed, it is found in the way in 
which the great banks always do huddle together for 
safety when any first-class financial crisis comes or when 
any special need for a new policy arises. The real issue 
for the new era, therefore, will be, not between competi- 
tion and combination in the banking trade, but between 
a private profit-making monopoly, swollen with the 
profits of war-inflation and wielding power of financial 
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life and death over other private business and even 
public corporations and a State monopoly owning and 
administering in the public interest the medium of 
purchase and exchange. . When we remember that this 
private banking trade is able, and knows that’ it is able, 
in any dangerous emergency, to call upon the Govern- 
ment to rescue it from impending insolvency by bringing 
some reserve power of public credit to support the barks, 
the full absurdity of the present situation is disclosed. 
The issue of money is a primary function of States, and 
upon the due regulation of that issue the safety and 
progress of the whole business world depend. Credit 
is the vastly preponderant form of modern money. In 
the final result, as we see, not the diminishing bank 
reserves, but the taxing powers of the State are the 
actual security. The joint-stock banks have been 
allowed too long to play this ‘‘ heads I win, tails you 
lose’? game, to their immense profit and to the public 
danger. 

How profitable their business has been is not fully 
realized even by their shareholders. A comparison 
of net profits with paid-up capital, the true criticism, 
would show that the trade, as. a whole, has made 
enormous gains in recent times, and will emerge from 
the war greatly enriched by the misfortunes of the 
country. For, by a miserably mistaken policy, the 
Government, in need of more money than the genuinely 
lending public is prepared to advance upon the nail, has 
persistently encouraged and stimulated the banks to 
furnish sham-savings by fabricating bank credit and 
supplying it to Government at a handsome rate of 
interest. In the 1915 loan the banks were induced to 
subscribe in their own persons nearly 200 millions. In 
the next loan they were urged to make liberal advances 
for long periods to customers, so as to induce the latter 
to invest savings they had not made. To these illicit 
processes of inflation, pursued right through the war, 
was added lately the financing of insurance companies 
with the same object of manufacturing large masses of 
bank credit, and supplying it as purchasing power to 
the spending departments. Now, all this is inflation, 
a method of commandeering the goods and services the 
yovernment requires by means of enhanced prices. It 
ought not to be necessary. For the wealth which it 
enables the Government to take was there for the taking 
by honest process of taxation or by genuine lending. 
But if inflation is judged to be desirable in an 
emergency, it is far better, as Ricardo urged a century 
ago, that the Government itself should do the inflation 
by printing money than that it should pay interest to 
the banks for doing it. The ultimate absurdity consists 
in the fact that the banks, recognizing the bad banking 
involved in these proceedings, have got from the Govern- 
ment a clear understanding, that if trouble should come 
from tying up too much of these resources in non-liquid 
assets, the Government will see them through. Put in 
a nutshell, the actual basis and security for the profitable 
lending in which the banks engage is the public credit. 
This is not merely put at the service of the banks 
gratuitously, but they are actually paid for using it. 
At the close of the war the banks will be far richer than 
ever, holding in their vaults mortgages over a large 
proportion of the whole capital values of the nation, in 
security for the bank credits they have manufactured 
for the financing of the Government loans. 

No wonder the Committee scents the possibility 
of a ‘demand for nationalizing the banking trade.’’ 
There are no doubt immense difficulties in devising 
any plan of State banking which shall be politically 
and economically safe and efficient. But it is 
certain that plans will be closely: canvassed by 
which the Bank of England can be made the nucleus 
of .a genuinely national banking system, or the 
Clearing House Banks can be converted into public 
credit agencies, or the Post Office Banks can be 
emancipated from those restrictions placed upon them in 
the interests of the joint-stock banks. Those who realize 
that the money-power is the heart of the capitalistic 
organism will be amazéd at the slowness of radical 
reformers to grasp the necessity of securing for the nation 
the regulation of this vital pewer, 





“THE BUSINESS MAN’S GOVERNMENT.” 


OF all the unfortunate selections of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
period of Cabinet-making by telephone in December, 
1916, the appointment of Sir Albert Stanley as President 
of the Board of Trade was the most indiscreet, and the 
treatment of the season-ticket holder has served at last 
to bring that fact home to the Man-in-the-street. 
Nobody doubts Sir A. Stanley’s high character and 
great ability. But he is a lifelong railway man, and 
the supervision and control of railways is the principal 
executive function of the Board of Trade. The head of 
that Department has to deal with probably the richest 
and strongest ‘‘interest’’ in the country with a capitalized 
value of 1,300 millions sterling, with pre-war profits of 
nearly 50 millions, and with vast problems to solve at 
the conclusion of the war. What careful statesman 
would have selected a railway director to represent the 
public in this delicate task? The result might have 
been foreseen. Sir Gilbert Claughton, Chairman of the 
L.N.-W.R., told the shareholders last February that 
“the Railway Association, representing the bulk of 
railway shareholders as a whole were in the closest touch 
with the President of the Board of Trade.’’ The channels 
of information chosen by the Board under the new régime 
were indicated by the President himself in the debate of 
May 15th on the season-ticket increases:—‘ We have 
consulted with all sorts of people in this matter. We 
have consulted with those who ought to be qualified by 
their experience to advise us—railway managers, those 
associated with railway undertakings.’? .No wonder 
that Mr. Arnold Bennett points out in the ‘‘ Daily 
News’’ that it would be absolutely miraculous if Sir 
Albert did not “look at the travel question with the 
eyes of a railway man,” and that it is repugnant to 
justice and to common sense that decisions between 
the public and the railway should be left to the sole 
decision of Sir Albert and the Railway Executive. 

The impossibility of this position is reflected in the 
conflicting arguments with which the President has 
defended his policy. On May 9th he was stressing the 
shortage of rolling stock, the scarcity of coal, the 
depletion of labor, the strain on the railways as necessi- 
tating the reduction of passenger traffic. ‘‘ I therefore 
propose,’ he went on, ‘‘to authorize the Railway 
Executive Committee to take the following steps 
immediately, in the hope that they will secure the desired 
result.’ On.May 15th he met the House of Commons 
with a quite irreconcilable story :—‘‘ The increased 
charge which applies to all season tickets is not done 
with the object of reducing the number of people who 
will ride.’? Obviously this must be true, because people 
who come into London or Manchester from the suburbs 
to earn their living must continue to come in. All the 
President’s preliminary talk about the “‘ strain ’’ on the 
railways is therefore a kind of gas-shell. It creates the 
right patriotic atmosphere for a raid on the workers’ 
pockets. 

The season ticket increases amount to a tax of 
£1,000,000 a year, not authorized by Parliament, not 
included in any Budget, or financial resolution, not even 
authorized by the Railway Season Ticket Order, 1918, 
which has just been issued to legalize discrimination and 
‘* undue preference ’’ between one applicant for a season 
ticket and another. This new tax will be paid, as Mr. 
Rowlands said, by the clerk and the working man who 
have gone to live between Watford, Romford, and 
Fhames Ditton. In Croydon alone there are 10,000 
people who come to London daily to earn their living. 
Theirs is no ‘‘luxury travel’’; it represents two 
elements: wage earning and patriotism. The middle- 
class suburbs like Croydon and Streatham and Richmond 
have been swept clean of thousands of young girls, who 
are now working in Government Departments and City 
offices. They were urged to assist their country, and a 
grateful country is now going to charge them 10 and 
20 per cent. extra for their travel. In Southend there 
sleep over 10,000 season-ticket holders, mainly clerks and 
others working in London. Suddenly, they are called 
upon to pay an extra £4 a year each. The munition 
workers will be specially bled because of the neglect of 
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Government Departments to provide additional housing 
accommodation on the spot for the great industrial 
armies they have called together. Places like Hayes in 
Middlesex see thousands of workers come and go morning 
and night to spread all over the western suburbs, and 
all their season tickets will bear the extra tax. In one 
street in Balham you may find one man working at 
Woolwich Arsenal, while his next door neighbor is 
making munitions at Hendon. All these men and 
women travel because they must, and it is disingenuous 
as well as absurd to talk about the “strain’’ on the 
railway in defending the extra tax on them. Postal 
employees form another great division of the suburban 
dwellers, and one result of this measure was seen at the 
Memorial Hall protest meeting last Friday, when one 
of their spokesmen warned the Government that if the 
cost of living was to be increased in this way by the 
Government’s own action, the postal employees would 
demand increased pay. So the vicious circle extends. 
The Government has passed several measures to prevent 
the increase of rents during the war; it now garnishees 
the greater part of the saving by increasing the cost of 
travelling. Why the landlord, who may be a poor 
man, should be restrained from plundering the tenant 
while the Government railway administration may do 
so, we are unable to explain. 

The classes of people who will be hit by the new 
tax include the health-seekers—people who for years have 
been urged and commanded by sanitarians, housing 
reformers, suburban landlords, builders, railway com- 
panies, and Government Departments to move out from 
the centre to the circumference. In the District Railway 
carriages one may still read the legends placed there a 
few months ago when Sir A. Stanley was managing 
director :—‘‘ The season ticket dispels the City’s gloom.”’ 
‘‘The season ticket is the ‘latch-key of the country.” 
Now the season ticket holder has become a suspect. He 
is not only to be heavily mulcted if he receives a new 
ticket, but if he isn’t very careful and civil the railway 
company will refuse him a ticket altogether—in London 
and the docile South at least; that particular provision 
has not yet been applied to the more rugged North. To 
such a state has the railway administration been reduced 
under Sir A. Stanley’s supervision that we find Sir Wm. 
Forbes, general manager of the L.B.S.C.R., bluntly 
declaring to a “‘ Daily Mail’’ interviewer, ‘‘I am the 
court of appeal, and I dealt with 150 applications this 
morning.’’ The analogy of the police magistrate is 
irresistible, and the matter is very serious to a man who 
has taken a house on lease, or is buying a cottage through 
a building society. The law will take care that he fulfils 
his contractual obligations to his landlord or his mort- 
gagee, but though refusal of a season ticket may involve 
him in ruin, the railway company is to be entirely 
released from any obligations to him. Already the 
G.E.R. solicitor is announcing in a police court that 
persons who have had disputes with the company in 
regard to their seasons will find it difficult to get new 
ones, and the Railway Season Ticket Order, 1918, gives 
the companies’ absolute power to grant or refuse. All 
the statutes and decisions against ‘‘ discriminations ’”’ 
are rendered waste-paper, and the general manager of a 
modern railway has been given by Sir A. Stanley new 
powers unknown to English law. There is some vague 
talk about a Committee of Appeal, but there is nothing 
in the Order to constitute such a Committee, or to 
compel the railways to submit to it. 

The effect of these revolutionary changes upon the 
financial position of the railways must be considerable, 
and it is not surprising that home rails have risen since 
the news. The Cheap Trains Act has been thrown over- 
board, the ordinary fares and the seasons raised, and the 
companies have actually been given the right to con- 
fiscate (with certain exceptions) the value of surrendered 
or cancelled season tickets. Those companies which were 
under statutory obligations to issue seasons have been 
relieved of that obligation, and they are all left entirely 
free to decide how far they will discriminate between one 
man and another, between one neighborhood and another, 
between one route and another. It is said that the 
million sterling extracted from the clerk and the artisan 





is to go to the Treasury, but it is obvious that these new 
rates will continue after the war unless there is a deter- 
mined opposition to them now. If the companies retain 
their lines, they will put this extra million into their 
pockets; if they are nationalized, the capitalized value 
of that million income will appear in the purchase 
price. Decidedly, the ‘‘ interests’’ have no reason to 
regret the advent of the ‘‘ Business Man’s Government.”’ 





A meer Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 
Mucu the most important speech of the week was 
made not by Mr. George, but by Mr. Devlin. For the 
first time Irish Nationalism comes into line with British 
Radicalism, and declares its point of view to be that of 
a peace of conciliation, reached by agreement. That was 
always the natural ré/e for Ireland to play; a far more 


‘ practical one than the claims of Sinn Fein to have a seat 


at the Peace Conference. It brings her into line with 
the American policy of a League of Nations, with which 
Mr. Devlin expressly associates himself, and cuts her 
sharply off from the pro-Germanism of the I.R.B. It 
also means that the Irish Party is coming back to Parlia- 
ment, for a pious resolution carries her no distance at 
all, and what Ireland wishes she must supvort by her 
vote. In that case, there will be a body of over 100 
members of Parliament devoted not to a peace of sur- 
render, but to the task of healing this horrible disease 
of civilization by the only means open for its cure. That 
is a great fact, and there are smaller ones pointing to the 
growth of the same political spirit and method. Thus 
Mr. Edwards, the Miners’ candidate in the Wansbeck 
division, was only beaten by 547 votes, as against the 
candidate of the Coalition. I am told that he went 
strongly for peace by negotiation, and that the case for 
it was argued at every one of his meetings. Here, then, 
is the beginning of a solid block of moderate, rational 
opinion, out of which a good peace may be built up, if 
only the corresponding elements in Germany are 
encouraged to act, instead of being knocked on the head. 


I am interested to see that in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
view he was put “ here” (i.e., in the Prime Ministership) 
“by, the will of the people,” for I was under the impres- 
sion that he was “ put there”’ by the will of Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Northcliffe. Certainly the people 
were never consulted, nor Parliament, nor even 
the Liberal members of Mr. Asquith’s Government. The 
facts as to Mr. George’s deposition of Mr. Asquith are 
known, and I am not aware that they have ever been 
seriously disputed. Mr. Asquith was destroyed by the 
combination of Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Lloyd George. 
On the strength of that combination, Mr. George 
launched his proposal of a War Council of four members, 
including himself and excluding Mr. Asquith. The then 
Prime Minister, together with his Liberal colleagues, 
naturally refused his assent to this ingenious proposition. 
Mr. George resigned, and the Tory members of the 
Government backed him. Had they followed Mr. 
Asquith Mr. George would have been isolated. They pre- 
ferred Mr. George, and the present Administration was 
the result. Parliament knew nothing about it. Mr. 
Asquith knew nothing about it till the bolt had been 
discharged. The “Times” of December, 1916, knew 
everything about it. The “ people,’’ of course, never 
heard of the proceeding, and have never had a chance of 
approving or disapproving it; and Mr. George was no 
more elected by them than was Count Hertling. Why 
did he take a place for which every event that has 
followed shows him to have been utterly unfitted? He 
was chosen to fight the knock-out blow. That was the great 
gamble of the George Government. How does that 
speculation look to-day? 


My Irish comments on the Government’s coup d’ état 
are mostly in a vein of rather cynical contempt. “You 
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have a rebellion scare for us with each Bank Holiday 
since Easter, 1916’’ (writes a friend who is not a Sinn 
Feiner), ‘‘ and we are bored by them. As for your pro- 
cedure, what are we to make of it? We have heard at 
the bar, when a case has taken a bad turn, of counsel 
being instructed to tell the judge that his brief has been 
mislaid, and that for pressing personal reasons he 
wishes to apply for an adjournment. That strikes 
us as being your Government's plan. Its evi- 
dence, too, is amusing. It tells us that from June, 
1916, the Sinn Fein leaders were ‘ again asking Germany 
for help.’ The Sinn Fein leaders now charged were in 
gaol for more than a year after the rebellion. During 
the same period they were also said to have been in com- 
munication with Bernstorff and Berlin. And who is 
your man in the collapsible boat? We want to know 
more about him. And also about the documents found 
on de Valera. The Sinn Fein Executive knew on Friday 
evening that the arrests were to be made. It seems 
unlikely, therefore, that the correct interpretation has 
been put on any document that may have been found on 
de Valera. Neither to the Sinn Fein Executive nor to 
any individuals is any evidence brought home, nor any 
attempt made to distinguish between Sinn Fein, the 
Volunteers, and the Irish Republican Brotherhood. The 
whole Irish side of the story strikes us as hopelessly weak 
and confused.”’ 


Tuinkine of the war and its growing irreconcil- 
ability, I came on this passage from the second part of 
Henry IV. :— 

“Now let not Nature’s hand 
Keep the wild blood confined! Let order die! 
And let the world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead.” 


THE work of the hour is to reduce not merely the 
peril of the war, but its ferocity. The Press which adds 
to both is against this instinctive impulse of self-pre- 
servation. But the Governments seem slowly to approach 
it. The exchange of prisoners is to be negotiated. Thus 
one running sore between England and*Germany will 
be closed. Then comes the British promise to abstain 
from bombing Cologne during the Corpus Christi pro- 
cession. As a matter of tactics, it might have been 
better not to promise, and not to do it. But the 
promise is a healing act, and it goes out to bear, let us 
hope, some blessed fruit. Is it not possible now to redeem 
the dreadful incident of the German bombing of the hos- 
pital huts at Etaples? I cannot think that the story was 
issued in the best possible form. No official report was 
made, but the correspondents seem to have been given a 
memorandum, and allowed to embroider it. What is 
wanted is a considered view of the facts and nothing 
more. If we must deal with a deliberate German policy, 
that nation, or at least its army, must be branded for 
the monstrous thing it is. But there are at least some 
points which may be resolved. The attack took place at 
night. Mr. Gibbs, the ablest of the war correspondents, 
speaks of it as a ‘‘ tragedy,’’ an ambiguous term, which 
covers an error no less than a crime. Is it possible that 
the attack was designed for a soldiers’ ordinary camp, and 
that the circumstances permit us to allow a reasonable 
margin for error? For humanity’s sake let us hope so. 


Mr. Orpen’s pictures of the war are the most 
brilliant, the most varied, the most accomplished 
I have seen. They impress critics in all sorts 
of ways, I suppose because the artist himself is so 
many-sided, and so open to every kind of impression. 
Most people who “ go to the Frort’’ (i.e., the Western 
Front) come away tired and stunned with what they 
call its “monotony.’’ But that is a week-ender’s 
view. Mr. Orpen, who was there for many months, 
and who happens to be a great artist to boot, 
has seen the war in almost every aspect that man and 





nature can impart to it. Clearly one of its features 
interests him more than another. Thus he paints the 
generals (save Sir Hugh Trenchard) very dully and 
mechanically. But he is tremendously interested in the 
Air Service ; his portraits of its heroes become poetic and 
inspired. He likes to see how nature, the maker, avenges 
herself on man, the destroyer; turning the worst of his 
ruins to some wild beauty of form and coloring. Now 
he lightly paints a gay band of marching soldiers. Then, 
with deeper insight and a tenderer brush, he exhibits 
a wonderful classical grouping of them (as in the “ Return 
of the Patrol ’’), and now, again, shows the hand of death 
visible on their white, distorted faces (as in “ The 
Receiving Room ’’). 


Bur the pictures which hold the eye and 
engage the mind in the effort to read their story are 
the two portraits of the same model which Mr. Orpen 
calls “ The Refugee.” No one who has once observed 
them is likely to forget them. The half-nude picture is 
a little dollish, and rather conventionally treated. 
But the girlish prtettiness of the figure shines 
equally through the half-joyous abandonment of the first 
study and the forlorn dejection of the second. The beauty 
is always of the flesh rather than of the spirit. But it has 
undergone an extraordinary change. Mood and expres- 
sion, as well as dress, are different. The riddle of the two 
pictures is to discover what has happened to the clouded 
but still half-radiant figure on the one side of the 
room to change it to the tearful, dishevelled creature 
that looks on its own image from the other. It has 
obviously interested the artist ; detached as he is in some 
of his work, he has put his soul into this. There 
are far more outwardly dreadful things in the gallery ; 
and others, again, which in their gaiety of coloring and 
pleasant vision of earth and sky defy, as if by the designed 
mockery of nature, the enveloping horror of mere mortal 
strife. But the picture of “ The Refugee” has a character 
of its own, which in its turn supplies a guide to the 
heart of war. 


Ir Oxford had been asked to name a man who was 
really indispensable, I suppose an almost unanimous 
choice would have fallen on Sidney Ball. He was the 
natural leader of Liberal and advanced movements of 
all kinds, and as he never paused to ask whether a cause 
was unpopular or disreputable, his house was the natural 
meeting place of all the enthusiasts that found their 
way to Oxford. But Lord Curzon’s letter to the 
President of St. John’s reminds us that men of the most 
divers opinions were glad to consult and to follow bim, and 
it was a triumph of character that a man holding his 
opinions, and holding them without disguise or reserve, 
should become as it were an amicus curie to this Con- 
servative University. The secret was partly personal 
charm, for he had a most lovable nature, combining 
strength and tenacity of conviction with an ingratiating 
ease and wit, and a delightful versatility of mind and 
interest. It was partly that he was the least self-seeking 
cof men. His judgment was trusted, not only because 
le had a sure instinct, a wide and wise outlook on life 
and an acute and discerning mind, but also because there 
never was a man more transparently sincere and loyal 
in action and counsel. St. John’s men of all generations 
who remember him as a generous and inspiring friend 
were bitterly disappointed that he did not succeed Dr. 
Bellamy as President, but there was no trace of personal 
vexation in his conduct, for he served the College with 
the same devotion to the end of his life. 


I BEG to acknowledge the following additional contri- 
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Life and Letters. 


SILENCING THE WORD. 


Tue Act of 1662 against unlicensed printing was repealed 
by Parliament in 1694, and, commenting upon the 
wisdom of the Lords and Commons, Macaulay, in his 
History, writes that thus ‘‘ English literature was 
emancipated, and emancipated for ever, from the control 
of the Government.’? The words display alike 
Macaulay’s assurance and the futility of prophecy. For 
little more than sixty years have passed since his phrase 
of ‘‘for ever’’ foreshadowed eternity, and English 
literature, so far as it is represented by papers and 
pamphlets dealing with questions of war and peace, now 
lies under the control of the Government again. 
Regulation 48 of the Defence of the Realm Act initiated 
the control. Regulation 27c. completed it. By this 
Regulation, added to the Act last winter, every leaflet 
and pamphlet dealing with questions connected with 
the present war, and likely to be used for propaganda 
purposes, must be submitted to the Official Press Bureau 
seventy-two hours before publication, with the name and 
address of the author plainly stated upon it; and the 
Official Press Bureau, representing Government control, 
may forbid the publication under penalties. 

It must be noticed that the Regulation is not con- 
cerned with the censorship of military news or with 
statements of fact likely to assist the enemy. It is 
concerned only with propaganda ‘‘to create a public 
opinion,’ as Sir Archibald Bodkin, speaking on behalf 
of the Crown, defined it in the recent trial. The censor- 
ship of military news has been fully provided for since 
the beginning of the war, and most people have 
acquiesced in its necessity. It is true that, speaking at 
Cambridge last Monday, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
‘‘ claimed the right of the nation to know the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth about the war,”’ 
and declared that the Press Censorship had be2n wrong 
in principle and disastrous in practice. (‘ Times’”’ 
report.) But a control over the reports of military 
events at the various fronts is obviously essential, and 
on the whole it has been discreetly exercised, at all 
events during the last three years. An official control 
of opinion, as instituted by Regulation 27c. is an entirely 
different matter. 

The Society of Friends at once perceived the 
Regulation’s significance. On December 7th last year, 
immediately after the issue of the Regulation, their 
‘Meeting of Sufferings’’ drew up a minute declaring 
the censorship of all leaflets dealing with the present war 
and the making of peace to be a grave danger to the 
national welfare. The minute continued :— 

“The duty of every good citizen to express his 
thoughts on the affairs of his country is hereby 
endangered, and further we believe that Christianity 
requires the toleration of opinions not our own, lest we 
should unwittingly hinder the workings of the Spirit 
of God. 

“Beyond this there is a deeper issue involved. It 
is for Christians a paramount duty to be free to obey, 
and to act and speak in accord with, the law of God— 
a law higher than that of any State, and no Government 
official can release man from this duty. 

“We realise the rarity of the occasions on which a 
body of citizens find their sense of duty to be in conflict 
with the law, and it is with a sense of the gravity of the 
decision that the Society of Friends must on this occasion 
act contrary to the regulation and continue to issue 
literature on war and peace without submitting it to 
the Censor. It is convinced that, in thus standing for 
spiritual liberty, it is acting in the best interests of the 
nation.” 

At a meeting on May 22nd the Society as a whole 
endorsed this minute. A pamphlet, entitled ‘“‘A 
Challenge to Militarism,’’ and dealing chiefly with the 
case of Conscientious Objectors, had already been issued 
in the name of the Society, without submission to the 
Censor, and the trial known as “ Rex v. Edith Maud 
Ellis, Arthur Watts, and Harrison Barrow,’’ took place 
at the Guildhall Police Court on May 23rd and 24th, 
when the two men were sentenced to six months’ 





imprisonment, and Miss Ellis to a fine of £100 plus £50 
costs, or three months. 

As notice of appeal was given, we say nothing in 
regard to the magistrate’s decision or the sentence. The 
Regulation itself is the thing to be considered, and the 
sole question is whether the State has the right to use 
its power for the control of popular opinion in what it 
considers its own interest. Jt is an ancient question, 
forming but one point in the long controversy between 
the rights of the State and the rights of the subject, or 
between Government and personality, or, to adopt 
Quaker phrases, between the Laws of Man and the Laws 
of God. Broadly regarded, the controversy turns upon 
the great principles involved in the present war, the 
Central Powers standing for the Will of the State, the 
Allies for the Freedom of the Individual. So, at least, 
we are informed. 

Three centuries ago, England was rearing a mighty 
champion for either side. To Thomas Hobbes the State 
was ‘‘that mortal God, to whom we owe, under the 
immortal God, our peace and defence.’’ For him the 
laws of the State constituted morality, and religion must 
be absolutely fused with the State. ‘‘ Loss of liberty,” 
he says, ‘‘ is really no inconvenience ’’; and he includes 
liberty of conscience, “for if every man were allowed 
the liberty of following his own conscience, in such differ- 
ences of consciences, they would not live together in 
peace an hour.’’ As to God’s guidance by visicns or 
inspiration, we are not obliged to believe one who 
pretends to it, for ‘‘ being a man, he may err, and, what 
is more, may lie.’’ Yet even this most logical of 
thinkers on what we may call the German side confesses 
that the question of conscience is not quite resolved, and 
he admits that ‘‘ there ought to be no power over the 
consciences of men but of the Word itself, working faith 
in every man.’”’ Nevertheless, though allowing freedom 
of speculation, he gave the State power to suppress all 
controversy, and the Government’s censorship of opinion 
would have seemed to him ‘‘ no inconvenience.’’ 

Far different was the spirit of Milton when, in 
“* Areopagitica,’’ he uttered his flaming protest against 
the Parliamentary Order reconstituting the censorship 
formerly exercised by the Star Chamber. It was in 
1644, at the height, not only of a war, but of a civil 
war within the country. Yet, even at such a moment 
of national peril, rejecting ‘‘ the barbaric pride of a 
Hunnish and Norwegian State-lines,’’ he published that 
resounding plea for the freedom of man’s soul. He 
published it in London—‘‘ this vast City; a City of 
refuge, the mansion house of liberty, enoompassed and 
surrounded with his protection.’’ He declared that 
“‘this plot of licensing ’’ involved incredible loss and 
detriment: ‘‘ more than if some enemy at sea should stop 
up all our havens and ports and creeks, it hinders and 
retards the importation of our richest merchandise, 
Truth.”? To Milton, Truth was what the Leviathan of 
the State was to Hobbes—the mortal God. ‘‘ For who,’’ 
he cries, ‘‘ knows not that Truth is strong next to the 
Almighty? She needs no politics, no stratagems nor 
licensings to make her victorious; those are the shifts 
and the defences that error uses against: her power.”’ 

As though actually bearing in mind the poet’s 
words, Mr. Harrison Barrow, in his defence at the Guild- 
hall, maintained the distinction between the laws of the 
State and the laws of God, which are eternal, and 
cannot move men in one direction one day and then in 
the opposite direction later on.’’ In protest against the 
Hobbes or German ideal, he continued :— 

“In the seventeenth century, about 12,000 of our an- 
cestors were imprisoned because of their fight for religious 
liberty. We desire to retain that liberty for our country, 
a liberty that it has taken centuries to achieve. At the 
present time, thousands of men have gone forth to fight 
in the conviction that they are fighting for liberty against 
a nation which had exalted the State as a God to which 
they were bound hand and foot. We consider it our 
duty to endeavour to preserve our country from such a 
fatal conception—a conception which I venture to 
suggest Sir Archibald Bodkin’s ideas would lead us to, 
if those ideas were allowed to prevail.” 

There lies the whole question. Are we to follow 
recent German philosophy and militarist practice in 
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worshipping the State as the source of the highest law, 
or shall we refuse obedience to such laws of the State as, 
- in Quaker language, “ hinder the workings of the Spirit 
of God’’? Are we to accept the doctrine that the laws 
of the State constitute morality, or may we still, like 
Antigone, owe first obedience to “the unwritten and 
unchanging laws of heaven—laws that are not of to-day 
or yesterday, but abide for ever, and of their creation 
knoweth no man’’? That is the problem of political 
science, and, whichever answer is taken, the application 
is often difficult. But if the German answer is rejected, 
the suppression of opinion by State censorship is most 
easily condemned. Opinion is the discoverer of truth, 
and only by opinion—probably unfamiliar and unpopular 
opinion—can thought be advanced. The Word is a living 
thing. It is through the Word that “the workings of 
the Spirit of God” are accomplished, and (to adapt the 
famous sentence of Milton) as good almost kill a man as 
kill the Word. Nay, it is better to kill a man than to 
kill reason itself—to “ kill the Image of God as it were 
in the eye.” 

It is a long way from a Quaker trial to a theatre in 
the Paris of Charles X., and from Milton to Beau- 
marchais; yet fortune the other day brought us an 
account of a riot in the Comédie Francaise because the 
censor of that time had suppressed the following passage 
in the “ Mariage de Figaro ” :— 

“ Pourvu que je ne parle pas en mes écrits, ni de 
l’autorité, ni du culte, ni de la politique, ni de la morale, 
ni des corps en crédit, ni de l’opéra, ni des autres 
spectacles, ni de personne qui tienne 4 quelque chose, je 
puis tout imprimer librement, sous l’inspection de deux 
ou trois censeurs.” 

The riot in the theatre was so violent that the 
passage had to be restored, and, when restored, it was 
encored again and again. The French are supposed to be 
less scrupulous in maintaining the freedom of thought 
and speech than the English have hitherto been. But 
we may be allowed to say that their zeal on that occasion 
is worthy of all imitation in our own far graver case. 





AN ARTIST’S VIEW OF WAR. 


We had grown up in the belief that war-pictures are 
necessarily a peculiarly wearisome form of official 
rhetoric in color It may be superb and _ spirited 
eloquence like the best of the French examples of last 
century. It may be an inflated and stereotyped rhetoric 
like the work of sundry professors which used to 
encumber the walls of royal galleries in Berlin. It may 
speak with the tongue of a pacifist preacher like some of 
Vereschagin’s work. The examples which leap to the 
memory are all of them elaborate instances of studio 
art. whose merit lies in grandiose composition, distin- 
guished coloring, spirited drawing and the afflatus of 
a conscious patriotism. What they depict is invariably 
the legend of war, and one feels that the artist has 
deliberately set himself to address posterity. We can 
think of only one conspicuous exception to this rule, and 
that is the work of the old Dutch masters. Wouvermans, 
with his white horses and his animated camps, paints 
like a man who had lived among war, watched it with 
the eyes of a landscape artist and a lover of the pictur- 
esque, and made his decorative record with no sidelong 
glance at posterity, and no distorting thought of glory. 
The Dutchmen were painting for contemporaries to 
whom the fact of war was as familiar and as natural as 
it was to themselves. To them a squad of cavalry with 
baggage wagons on the march, or a cluster of soldiers 
playing dice, was simply a paintable subject as familiar 
and as normal as any scene of peasants merrymaking 
round an inn. They achieved a naturalistic treatment 
of war because they approached it as painters and: not 
as historians. Perhaps because war had become in their 
harried lives an experience as common as peace, they 
contrived to see it without the inflation of the nineteenth 
century, which treated it in England as a great memory 
to be conserved, and in France as a glorious legend to be 


revived, but always as something exceptional, stilted 
and remote. 





Once more, as in the days of the Dutchmen, 
painters are recording the common experiences of 
millions of their fellowmen. They are addressing con- 
temporaries. They have gained their vision in the 
comradeship of the camp, and they know that hundreds 
of men in khaki will go to see their records of familiar 
scenes. The period of colored rhetoric is past, and if the 
painter puts upon his canvas some time or scene which 
has stirred in him a deep emotion, he has drawn the 
stimulus from things seen. The pose which consciously 
decorated a glorious page of national history is no 
longer the foe to truth telling. Commentary there is, 
suggested and implied, but it is neither the pean nor 
the sermon of the historian. It is the note of the diarist 
who makes his record of the passing movement, and 
neither generalises nor exhorts. We have had much 
distinguished. work in many manners from the British 
painters who have worked on the Western Front. Some 
of it was so self-consciously experimental that the 
aovelty and ambition of the manner wrestled uncom- 
fortably with our interests in the matter. There is no 
subjective distraction of that kind in Mr. Orpen’s work 
in Agnew’s Gallery. He is not experimenting or 
pioneering or essaying new methods of analyzing the 
extended world. He came to his themes with a tech- 
nique as assured and accomplished as any living master 
can show, and the pervading impression from his 
exhibition is of a painter who works with enviable 
pleasure and ease. The exquisite pencil work of the 
drawings, so delicate, yet so sure and strong, is a con- 
tinual flattery to the eyes, and the paintings, rather 
summary and slight in their manner, are mostly in a 
bright key. This is not the world which Barbusse and 
the lesser word-painters of the press have drawn for 
us, the dingy world of the trenches, where everything 
floats in mud and slime, and the dim forms of the cave- 
dwellers encrusted in caked earth, talk hoarsely in the 
cold rain. Mr. Orpen has painted mest of his scenes on 
sunny days. It.is the white chalk which predominates 
on his sector. The fantastic shell craters are marvels 
of subtle and unexpected coloring, and he will even 
show us.a festoon of red poppies growing amid the 
confusion. He can turn a scene of these downs, broken 
by trenckes and littered with shell-holes, into a decora- 
tive canvas which contents the eye and carries no 
suggestion of strain or struggle or horror. His habitual 
mocd is genial. Behind the lines his men in khaki seem 
always to be talking to girls, and they wave their hands 
gaily to the group at the estaminet door as they march 
past Ypres. He has sheltered the fantastic scenes of 
devastation as all his colleagues have done. It is apt 
to be an amazingly decorative devastation. ‘There, 
before you, is what the catalogue assures you is the 
“Main Street, Combles’’; what once was rasonry is 
rags and tatters, its carpentry a filagree, a chasm for its 
foundations. But there is nothing tragic in the scene. 
You will not think of the ruined work or the desecrated 
home. The bricks are of a color too stimulating, too 
cheerful for that, the mortar is of a whiteness that 
dazzles and delights, the blackness of the chasm-cellar is 
too sensudus and rich, and the clear blue sky imposes 
cheerfulness. 

It is precisely because Mr. Orpen has taken his 
scenes as they came to him, without any bias of 
patriotism or of pacifism, any sense of glory or of shame, 
that his notes of pity and of horror strike with peculiar 
force. Here is 4 man who finds shell-holes eminently 
paintable, and ruins flattering to the eye, whose 
temperament inclines him to strong lights and bright 
colors. He has his gaieties and his humors. There is 
broad, rough fun in the picture called “The Falling 
Bomb,” which shows a grotesque group of half-dressed 
forms, sleepy, ugly, complaining, disappearing in the 
uncanny light into the shelter of a.cellar. There is a 
more graceful and’ delicate humour in the quaintly 
primitive sketch of the peasant girl, the soldier, and the 
apple, called “Adam and Eve.” Amid these things, 
the horrors of war stand out with startling emphasis. 
The slight sketch of the three wounded men in “the 
receiving room” of the hospital gains its effect entirely 
by gesture and expression. One does not see their 
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wounds. . What speaks is the blank, gaping vacancy 
of the first form, whose drawn face and open mouth are 
suggestive not so much of pain as of a terror which has 
all but banished humanity from this face. One does not 
even ask where the third one is wounded: one feels only 
that he is bending and folding himself around his pain, 
bandaging it with his own limbs, wrapping what is still 
whole of himself around the throbbing, central point of 
suffering. Why is it that the sketch of two dead 
Germans in a trench is so ghastly and moving in its 
terror? It is partly because the gaping rigidity of the 
first face and the inhuman confusion of the second figure 
have been painted with mastery. It is chiefly because 
the painter has all the while repressed himseif to render 
the material background with such consummate 
virtuosity. One dwells on the laths of the timber in 
the trench. How amazingly interesting a bit of straight 
wood can be in this unusual lighting! One lingers on 
the queer, swift touches of colored shadow in the folds 
of the dead man’s clothes. What a nicety of observation 
is here! But as one dwells on these things, the speaking 
human horror of that rigid face gains the more surely 
on the dilettante senses. Here, again, is that uncouth 
and arresting figure called by the irony of the catalogue 
‘A Man with Cigarette.”” He has been wounded. One 
arm is slung. His clothes are half torn from him. But 
his face, under its trench helmet, is almost imbecile in 
its repose. The mild narcotic is stilling his raging 
senses, and if he thinks at*gll, he is thinking like the 
wounded man in “ Le Feu,”’ that for whole weeks on 
end he is going to lie between linen sheets.. Only once 
does Mr. Orpen render for us his landscape in a mood 
of tragedy; ‘“‘ A Village: Evening,’’ is the ironical title. 
The stripped laths and ragged gables of the ruins stand 
up, with a lurid sunset light behind them. A deep, 
sinister pond occupies the foreground. Bits of two 
German corpses lie derelict in the folds of the rugged 
and tortured earth, and a dim file of men in khaki 
threads its way through the confusion. The light is 
soft, and the whole composition conveys a certain satis- 
faction to the senses, but as the mind works upon it, it 
makes its impress of unspeakable desolation. These 
dim living things are doomed one feels always to wander 
aimlessly, between the ruins and the pool, and goal to 
their marching there is none. 

So you move amid the curiously decorative land- 
scapes, the suave, accomplished portraits of generals, the 
more arresting heads of young V.C.s and flying men, the 
humors and the discreet hints of suffering and horror. 
But two canvases will haunt you, and two pairs of eyes 
will follow you over the room. These are portraits of 
a girl, labelled enigmatically ‘‘The Refugee.’’ 
She is very young and curiously innocent, with the look 
of a physically perfect, a morally wild thing. Her 
beautiful arms and throat have been painted with 
appreciative skill. In one, the brown eyes under the 
tangled yellow hair have tears suppressed in them, which 
still does_not mar their simple physical beauty. In the 
other the face seems to have aged suddenly, and the eyes 
are looking out with rigid, impotent fear into some far 
beyond. One divines some unusual tale of war’s cruelty. 
Mr. Orpen has not looked for horrors. He went out to 
record what was paintable in war. He has made his 
records with superb technical ease and mastery, and in 
his work it is geniality and optimism that predominate. 
In chalk shell-holes there are subtle color-schemes for 
him. The other side of war is there also, and it sears 
the memory precisely because this painter-diarist, 
working among soldiers in a day when war is a familiar 
fact, has told these anecdotes with a soldier’s casual 
nonchalance. 





The Drama. 


SUBJECTION OF MAN. 





THE 


Mr. ZaNnewi.u is an ambitious dramatist ; why is he not 
a@ more successful one? 
themes. 


He chooses great and serious 
Prophecy comes of the Jews, and he is some- 


‘buffooneries of the business theatre. 








thing of a prophet; did he not foretell the coming of 
war? Religion is in his line; does he not dream of the 
harmony of faith? He is a critic of manners, and a 
politician; and he essays the social and the political 
satire. Style is not wanting to him. He can be serious 
and eloquent; he not only possesses wit, but displays it 
with prodigality. Did a mischievous fairy provoke him 
to the dramatic career and deny him the gift for it? 
No; he has written more than one fine play, and he can 
arrange the business of the stage with dexterity and 
brilliancy. All that one feels is that he has not com- 
pletely arrived. Something of concentration is wanting ; 
something of proportion. Mr. Zangwill is a little too 
copious ; jokes and fine writing come rather too easily 
to him. When he speaks out and thinks out, when he 
has got a subject that exactly suits him, when he can 
write a scene in which nothing comes amiss, and 
purpose, coloring, and characterization work together, 
he should produce the stuff that endures. By all means 
he should be encouraged to do his heavenly best. He is 
of the race of the thinkers, and rises far above the fetid 
Think of what 
London listens to, in the intervals of the guns, and then 
reflect that it did not come even to refresh its mind with 
the pleasant drollery of ‘Too Much Money.” 

Mr. Zangwill’s mind, withdrawn from direct 
reflection on the war, has hit upon an amusing 
bye-product of it. That is the subjection of: man. 
Man being so thoughtless as to make war, has left his 
place open to woman, and she has occupied it. She has 
got a good many of his safe jobs. She has got the vote 
in such numbers that for the duration of the war at least, 
she could, an’ she would, almost restore the matriarchy. 
Having become a tyrant, she exhibits the caprice of 
despotism. Given money for the adornment of her 
person and the satisfaction of her whims, and having 
nothing to do with the making of it, she.can become a 
monster of affectation and extravagance, and treat the 
working bee as for a season the licensed drone habitually 
treats it. Evicted from her pleasure-house, and presented 
with the choice of work or starvation, she will hoard 
pence like a miser, and when she has learned what money 
can do, become drunk with the power of it, and still 
use man as her footstool. To such a woman a husband 
is alternately Slave, Sweetheart, and ‘“‘ Hubby.” It is not 
the power of the vote so much as thg consciousness of 
being suddenly transpianted into aworldin which women 
have the chance to rule, that turns Mrs. Broadley into a 
tyrant. But a tyrant she must be—a tyrant. as lover, a 
tyrant as odalisque, a tyrant as money-spinner and 
maitresse-femme. So are all the other women. One of 
them runs her artist-husbard, keeps his honesty down 
and his prices up. The other, the business secretary, 
gets out of patience with her man as soon as his plays 
begin to succeed. The mere male is cudgelled and 
cajoled through the entire comedy as if he were a butt 
of Scapin or Falstaff. Even the old Scotchman, who 
presumes on his privileges to make love to his business 
partner, is promptly put in his place. 

All this Mr. Zangwill has vividly and amusingly set 
forth, and Miss Lillah McCarthy is his accomplished 
helper. She is woman the spoiled and woman the 
spoiler, irresistible in both parts, whether she is dandling 
“ Tsolde,”’ in the first act or selling Isolde’s puppies in the 
third at treble their value, as an interval in more 
colossal rogueries. My complaint of “Too Much 
Money” is that it is rather inhuman. Comedy 
should always be a little tender, both to the general 
absurdities of life, and to the rascals who feed upon them. 
Thus the great writer is always in love with his comic 
scoundrels—Shakespere with Falstaff, Moliére with 
Scapin, Ibsen with Peer Gynt. It is equally important 
that these typical characters should be profoundly 
imagined and sharply individualized. Take Falstaff. The 
whole of two plays is little more than a stage for him. 
The King seems to make war solely in order to set him off ; 
the rebels rebel the better to exhibit one amusing coward 
and trifler. The Prince plays the fool for him; Dame 
Quickly keeps an inn for him. The whole action lingers 
till it moves to his ironical measure, so that when 
Henry V. turns prig and casts him off, the theatre 
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darkens and the play seems to have taken the wrong 
turning. Yet while the atmosphere is comic, it is not 
farcical. The spectator’s feeling is of the absurdity of 
the world of affairs and the reality of one cynical com- 
ment on it. Thus the drama moves on a single pivot, 
firmly and powerfully maintained, and is therefore a 
work of art, not a display of its maker’s wit, his sense 
of “fun,” or his-observation of an interesting rascal. 

It is in this high imaginative power that Mr. Zang- 
will falls short. He has just. missed making his Mrs. 
Broadley a great contemporary portrait in the comic 
vein. As it is, neither she nor the attendant Scottish 
ruffian (admirably played by Mr. Morand) possesses the 
distinction, the verisimilitude, of great comic portraiture. 
The play slips into farce, and though it is good fun to 
see Miss McCarthy fondling Isolde, and wringing out 
the clothes at the wash-tub, its meaning suffers from these 
entrancing episodes. Mr. Zangwill, as I have said, 
means to exhibit woman’s misuse of money as a conse- 
quence of her being new to the free use of it. This 
is an amusing piece of social criticism, and Mr. 
Zangwill, being a suffragist, knows how to make 
it with point and skill. But my view of the absurdity 
of the millionaire Broadleys and their parasites is 
disturbed by the entrancing vision of Miss McCarthy at 
the wash-tub. The next moment she is in hand-cuffs, 
and the soapsuds have descended on some passing head 
in the area. That is better than to see an innocent 
girl drunk on a cocktail, as one of Mr. Zangwill’s 
dramatic rivals exhibits her; compared with such gross- 
ness, Mr. Zangwill’s humor is as Hyperion to a Satyr. 
But I had been lured on to expect a comedy of manners, 
and I wish our dramatic writers would realize that the 
stage is prepared to receive it. The world is in no mood 
to be preached to or reasoned with; but in its hour of 
pathetic madness it still turns to the comedian’s spell. 


Short Sindies. 


HOME AGAIN. 


Tue man came back. When he reached his home his wife 





said: “ You seem to be very low, Arthur.”’ She called him 
Arthur; his pals called him Joe. 

“rea,” 

“You were ever so jolly on your last leave.” 

“Was I?”’ 


“They will be disappointed.” 

“Who will?” 

“The children, of course, I told Bessie you would be 
home before school was out. Tommy didn’t come back to 
his dinner, so I couldn’t tell him.” 

“T don’t thirk 

“ Well?” 

“Oh, shut up, Ann! If you say anything more—— 

She was silent. He sat watching her driving the iron 
methodically over his old handkerchiefs. She did not look 
round. When, she went to place the iron on the hob she did 
it carefully without making any startling noise. He 
noticed that. 

Presently he got up. “I’m going for a stroll.’’ She 
made no answer. 

He went along the village street. A neighbor at the 
shop said: “So you’ve come back, Joe.”’ 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve come back.” 

* You must be glad to be back.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know! ”’ 

The neighbor was surprised. ‘“*Your missus ’ud be 
pleased to see you.” 

“T don’t know, I tell you.” 

The neighbor conjectured shell-shock. “What you 
want, Joe, is a bit of rest. I’ve heard as that old 
Kayser #4 

“Oh, damn the old Kayser.” 

He walked away at a rapid pace As he turned the 
corner he came upon a crowd of children. Among them 
was Bessie. She ran to him and then turned shy. He tried 
to smile. ‘“ Well, Bessie,’’ he said, r 
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“T’ye come back! 








She did not speak. The others were standing by. 
“Aren’t you going to say how d’ye do to your dad?” he 
managed to say. 

“You aren’t my daddy, are you? ”’ 

“ Of course I’m your daddy. si 

“Take me up, then.” 

He stooped down and lifted her little warm body nail 
held it close to him. “Yes,” she said, gravely, “ you’re 
my daddy.” 

When he reached home Tom had come in. He said he 
had heard from one of the farmhands that his father was 
getting leave.’ He explained that Bessie had told this man’s 
little gir] and that this man’s little girl had said as it was 
all nonsense, there wasn’t no leave goin’, but that on this 
information he (Tom) had applied to the master, and that 
the master had told him to cut along and see, and if it was 
so he needn’t come back. 

Joe listened to this explanation with something like 
chagrin. He knew that Tom was trying to cover up his 
shyness. 

Ann said: “ You’d better change yer boots.”’ 

In the evening Bessie sat down to do some sewing and 
Tom got a book. Ann was busy in the back-kitchen. Joe 
suddenly found his tongue. “ Look here,’’ he said, “ if I 
was you I’d offer a bit better welcome to one of the Con- 
temptibles.”’ 

“What, father?’’ said Tom. 

But Bessie had heard. She put down her sewing and 
went into the scullery. ‘Mother, come an’ talk to daddy.” 

Ann bustled about and came in wiping her hands. 
“Well, what is it, Arthur?’”’ 

“ Well,” he ‘said, “T felt lonely enough out at the 
Front.”’ 

“ “You don’t feel lonely now?” 

“T should feel lonely.” 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Oh, you’d have gone on there till it was time for bed, 
and Tom’s so taken up with his book that he can’t ‘hear 
what I say.”’ 

“ What, father?’’ 

Tom’s mild face peered up inquiringly. Joe laughed. 
“ That’s all you can say, my boy.”’ 

“ You haven’t heard that for many a day,’’ said Ann. 

Joe’s face worked painfully. He drew Bessie towards 
him and pressed her hard. She did not resist. In a moment 
or two they heard the sound of a man’s weeping. 


Detiers to the Editor. 


THE PRAYER OF AN ARCHBISHOP. 


S1r,—The Archbishop of York’s explanatory letter in 
to-day’s ‘‘ Times ’’ sounds like the solitary shriek, the bubbling 
ery of some ‘‘weak’’ swimmer in his agony ere his final 
submersion. 

The spectacle of an Archbishop apologizing for even 
pretending to believe in the supremacy of Religion must be 
painful. He gives us from his notes the words he employed 
during a three hours’ service on Good Friday, and-then cries 
aloud: ‘‘ Could a Christian Minister, compelled by the occasion 
and by loyalty to his Master to speak on this most difficult 
subject, say less?’’ Hardly, it must be admitted; but what 
need was there to say so little? 

The Archbishop is a timid man, even on his knees. He 
assures us that it is a very daring thing ‘‘for Christians to 
ask God to forgive the Germans,’’ but he thinks that even 
this bold step may be taken provided the prayer is coupled 
with the proviso: “ But mind, you are not to let them off.”’ 

“TI forg ive you—as a Christian, ” said the Lady Rowena. 
“ That means,”’ said Wamba, “she does not forgive you at 
a.” 

The Archbishop would be quit of all trouble if he would 
only be content to Bons Christianity alone, until after the war, 
when he can begin again as before. We are desperately hard- 
pressed. We are fighting for our very existence against an 
enemy whom civilization has brutalized and barbarized. we 
defeat would be a planetary disaster. Why drag 
the Sermon on the Mount? We have never done so telere 
in the course of our rough island story, and yet we hardly 
ever were in such an extremity. 

It is too small an issue even for an explanatory letter— 
May Christians ask God to forgive the Germans provided He 
first makes them smart for their scandalous methods of con- 
ducting war? If they think such a prayer will reach Heaven— 
certainly.—Yours, &c., ah 
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“'THE INDICTMENT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL.” 


81rx,—I admire Alec Waugh’s ‘“‘ Loom of Youth” intensely. 
It is a true picture of public school life almost: at its worst, and 
a marvellous achievement for a boy. But I have always known 
there was another side to that picture. Chiefly, of course, I 
judge by my own memories of Shrewsbury ever so many years 
ago. It is true that we are all likely to idealise our schooldays, 
and talk a lot of nonsense about ‘‘ happy boyhood ’’—just the 
period of life which is often the most unhappy. I know that 
our “studies’’ were antiquated, that our manner of life was 
barbarian, and that we were hardly aware of the modern world. 
Still I could not express the gratitude which most of us owe 
to the beauty of the place, the cheerful stoicism of the school, 
the accurate teaching of all the classical masters, and the 
immense personal influence of one. 

It so happens that the writer of THE NATION article refers 
to a book written by Mr. A. H. Gilkes. ‘‘ The Thing that Hath 
Been ’”’ is, from the master’s side, almost as stern an indict- 
ment of the public school as Alec Waugh’s book from a boy’s. 
Yet Mr. Gilkes was the one master to whom I referred, and 
both at Shrewsbury, where we came under him, and at Dulwich, 
which he served as headmaster for so many years, he proved 
how powerful an influence for good a public school can be made. 

Last week a confirmation of it came to me in the ‘* War 
Letters of a Public-school Boy”’ (Cassell). The book is edited 
by the boy’s father, my friend and former colleague on the 
** Daily Chronicle,’ Mr. Harry: Jones. Paul Jones, who was 
killed in action last July, was a Dulwich boy, and his years of 
growth were spent under the power of the same remarkable 
personality. With how splendid a result! What vitality and 
zest in life! What charm and frankness, knowledge of the 
present and the past, critical judgment, fearlessness and cleanli- 
ness of thought and action! We have heard much of the public 
school-boy at his worst, or, if you will, at his average. Here 
you have him at his best, and I do not know what system of 
education in England, France, or Germany produces a better 
man. 

It may be said that his advantage was exceptional, and 
that such masters are rare. Certainly, they are rare, like all 
greatness. But Paul Jones stands as evidence that the public 
school is not necessarily pernicious, and that what really matters 
in education is neither the system nor the subject taught, but 
the teacher.—Yours, &c., 


HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


Srr,—I am a schoolmaster in one of those old foundations 
against many of which, you told us last week, there is “a grave 
and unanswered case,”” And when I take up my pen to attempt 
some kind of answer I realize how right you are. The case 
against us is, and always will be, unanswered, whatever we 
may say. For, why should anyone listen to our defence? We 
can know nothing about boys, since there is, we are told, be- 
tween us and the boys “‘a barrier rarely broken.’’ We are 
“incapable of exercising real influence on the boys nominally 
under our care.” 
boys we address,’’ and rightly so, it appears, for are we not 
also full of “‘ arrogance, class-consciousness, intellectual and 
social exclusiveness’’? How can such ignorant and incom- 
petent snobs carry any conviction when defending themselves? 


And there is another reason why the case against us holds the |! 


field. A brilliant but—dare I say it?—not infallible boy writes 
a vigorous and supérficially truthful story of one side of school- 
life, as seen perhaps in a temporarily bad house in a temporarily 
bad school. It is hailed with a salvo of such epithets as 
**masterly,’’ ‘‘ relentless,”’ “‘ incontrovertible,’’ “‘ epoch-making.”’ 
We eound our feeble counterblast, which is simply, ‘It is true, 
but not the whole truth, or even nothing but the truth (for all 
masters are not really fools and dupes or all boys liars and loose 
talkers). But, we are told, it is not enough merely to repudiate 
the photograph as a false one. But why not? The charge rests 
entirely on the photograph being completely true, and we say 
that our experience convinces us it is not completely true. Who 
shall judge? We say that the organization of the school we 
know is not “incompatible with culture,” though admittedly, 
as in most English communities, culture must be prepared for 
suspicion and Tack of sympathy from the majority. The boys 
do not “ consciously resist each temptation to do honest work.” 
We grant there*is far too much laziness; but is not that an 
English failing now in process of cure? The barrier between 
masters and boys is not ‘‘ rarely’’ but frequently broken. Public 
opinion, in a-large school at any rate, is not. nearly so. power- 
ful as. is supposed by outsiders, nor is the athletic god 6o 
universally worshipped. The “innocent boy” is not. neces- 
sarily “coarsened,”’ though puberty, no doubt, robs innocence 
of its very valuable ally—ignorance. And, finally, it is pro- 
foundly untrue to say there is ‘no trace of pastoral care,’’ 
of “religious influences,” or of “ spiritual ideals.’? These last 
are not common in any human society. The fact is these sweep- 
‘ing indictments are much too sweeping; they are really indict- 
ments of human nature, especially perhaps of English human 
nature. When false values no longer hold in the world they 
will perish in the schools. When spiritual ideals flourish in 
English homes and religion is no longer formal, then religion 
and spiritual ideais will flourish in English schools. When 
learning is honored and education is prized by the English 
people, and every boy knows he will have to work for his living, 
then sound reform will be possible. Boys will regard their 


work seriously, and schoolmasters will receive encouragement ‘ 
‘and sympathy in their immensely difficult task, instead of being : 





Our characters are “held in contempt by the . 


forced by hostile and ill-informed criticism to cling to what is 
questionable for fear of seeing destroyed, what they know to be 
valuable.—Yours, &&-, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTER. 


S1r,—The writer of the article has ably dealt with the 
defects of the system portrayed in Mr. Waugh’s ‘“ Loom ‘of 
Youth.” As he points out, the novel is “a picture of a collec- 
tion of boys, possessing indeed a certain hard instinct and 
sympathy, but banded together in an organization incompatible 
with culture or, except in a very limited -sense, with any form 
of healthy intellectual or social life.” He might have gone 
further. In its pursuit of material ends and its utilization of 
the herd instinct to enforce a false system of values, the public 
school only shows the same features that are characteristic of 
most places of education, though, perhaps, owing to the arti- 
ficiality of public-school life, it shows these features more pro- 
minently. ‘The truth is that our schools all reflect the social 
order (a moral disorder !), and help to perpetuate it. We are 
thus in a vicious circle. A bad social inheritance is passed on 
to our children through their environment—of which the school 
is so important a part; they, in turn, having been distorted and 
drilled in the mode, become part of the machine that fastens 
the same fetters on a new generation. 

As a headmaster I am myself a cog in this machine, and 


have been brought by the war to a gradual realization of its 


horror. To me the state of the world appears to condemn all 
the systems of education that our vaunted civilization has pro- 
duced. The European anarchy would have ceased long since 
if men had been taught to value the things that give worth and 
dignity to human nature; if they had not, instead, been taught 
to regard as honorable the insensate ambition of their rulers, 
and to esteem that nation as glorious that becomes richer and 
more powerful by territorial aggrandizement. Nor could this 
anarchy have been tolerated so long if men had cared for 
children and felt their natural beauty, instead of regarding them 
as so much plastic material to be moulded and fashioned in 
their own unlovely adult shapes. 

No wonder that only exceptionally, .and, as it were, by 
accident, the human race makes spiritual progress! The 
restraint imposed by social inheritance is too —— Yet in 
every one of us is born the thirst for freedom and the impulse 
to attain perfection. If the mind conceives the great idea, 
or the heart is thrilled with some sublime emotion, the dead 
weight of prejudice bears it down, and the spirit sickens ‘in 
the muddy pool of conformity and tradition.” Zhat is the 
indictment of the public school, and not of the public school 
only, but of all the institutions in which blind conservatism and 
the fear of change are embodied. 

I venture to thank you, sir, and your reviewer for calling 
public attention once more to one of our gravest social evils. 
—Yours, &e., 

HEADMASTER. 


S1r,—May I say a word in connection with the article “‘ The 
Indictment of the Public School” which appears in your cur- 
rent number? ~ 

The old public schools have become huge vested interests. 
Some of-the consequent evils are :— 

(1) In the absence of public control or inspection the schools 
tend to live in educational backwaters with obsolete methods 
and curricula. 

(2) They accentuate class divisions. 
for the social “stamp ”’ thus obtained. 

(3) Whilst they turn out brave, attractive, healthy lads 
(what schools could not with such material?) these are often 
conventionalized in mind and spirit, the slaves of “‘ good form,” 
and without that individuality which comes from the free play 
and cultivation of personality. 

(4) The time of the public-school boy is, to a great extent, 
wasted, because his studiés are based on tradition and’ have 
little relation to the life which awaits him either as citizen or 
worker. 

I speak from my practical experience as a master. 

Will, not the writer of your article carry us further and 
show us the way of deliverance ?—Yours, &c., \" 


An OLD Master. 


Boys are sent to them 


Srr,—I have read this article with interest, and am writ- 
ing about it from memory. Schoolmasters need to be a long- 
suffering race. Lucian’s punishment for tyrants in the other 
world was that they should sell fish or teach boys literature. 
Sir Walter Scott excuses, I think, some ineptitude on the part 
of one of his characters by saying, ‘‘ Remember, the man was 
a schoolmaster.’’ I once read in Sir Richard Burton’s “ Arabiau 
Nights ’’ two full pages of abusive names that had been applied 
to schoolmasters by the gorgéous East. In a modern tram a 
man once leaned across to a schoolmaster opposite, “and: said, 
“Shake hands, sir; we are both members of despised callings. 
I am a plumber.” And now comes your article.. It admits, I 
think, that schoolmasters may be in some cases devoted, but 
leaves the bulk of them targets, as before, for the scorn, indiffer- 
ence, or hostility of mankind. I accept the situation, but have 
sometimes wondered what the explanation was. As against the 
rest of mankind let me suggest this.. Men who achieve success 
like to think that they owe it to themselves; men who have 











not done what they think they ought to have done, or who 
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are not what they think they ought to be, -are prone to cast 
about for the reasons of failure: The readiest solution is to be 
found in the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Why was my development stifled 
by Ceesar’s ‘Gallic Wars’?”’ says the man of science. “Wh 
was I not taught something useful?’ says the man of business. 
“Why was I not taught to think, to feel, to act?” say many 
others who have reason to be disappointed with themselves. The 
general voice must be against the schoolmaster, for even if he 
could be credited with adequate intelligence and skill he could 
not do all that is expected of him. * 

Your article deals with a crop of novels which indict the 
public schools. But supposing you widened your scope and 
included a book like ‘‘ Sinister Street,’’ and others whose names 
I have forgotten, could you not find as squalid and “unpleasing a 
picture of other types of school as well? I think you could. The 
school story has. been much with us in recent years, and its 
flavor is often rancid. The writer of “Tom Brown,” as you 
say, knew where the swampy places lay, but he did not gloat on 
them. His outlook is too normal and wholesome. “ Read not 
Seott for he is dry and his romances, though interesting, are 
yet intelligible.” The modern school story is not so superficial ; 
its psychology, if I am using the right jargon, aims at going 
deeper. It does not pass the swampy places by, it dives into 
the cracks and crevices, and seeks to find truth there. Truth 
was fabled once to be at the bottem of a well; now she is best 
found in dirty places and in dust-bins. The recipe for making 
many books of this kind, and I am not thinking necessarily of 
those you name, seems to me fairly simple. Keep a diary; put 
down without reserve what you conceive to be your thoughts 
and feelings; do not spare your enemies; above all, do not be 
tender to your friends. If, to provide a feminine ‘interest, you 
can make copy out of your mother and sisters, do not hesitate 
to do so, Some men may dislike the lack of delicacy and 
reticence that such a method seems to imply, but these are 
souls that cannot realize the compelling power of the love of 
truth and the great laws of literary self-expression. Art is a 
stern mistress. 

The important question no doubt is whether the truth is 
found. Your article is chiefly concerned with the ‘‘ Loom of 
Youth,” which is quite living and, except for athletic detail, 
interesting. We know what Keats said in the preface to 
‘“‘ Endymion ”’ of the imagination of the time between boyhood 
and manhood. “ Mawkish”’ was the word he used. I surmise 
that the inspiration of this book is not wholly autochthonous. 
The hero master, who is described in its pages, and who wishes 
to show up the Public School system, is, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the moving spirit. As to that I may be quite wrong, 
but, at any rate, the imagination of a clever youth can be 
morbid and mawkish and fail to see things in their true 
proportions. You speak of Arnold. I remember meeting an 
old sixth-form boy of Arnold’s, a man of distinguished career 
and character, who said that in his judgment Arnold was a 
bully and a coward. So vast a difference does it make with 
what eyes we are looking. . Many boys, I think, have read. the 
**Loom of Youth.’’ To some of them the whole outlook is 
strange and unfamiliar. Unfortunately, they could not express 
themselves or make their own experiences interesting. Interest 
is for the time being in the dust-bin and will remain till its 
vogue has passed away. It is easy, or I am mistaken, to find 
or make your dust-bin. The writer of your article is, I do not 


~ doubt, a reputable man and member of a blameless household. 


But consider if the searchlight of a psychological novelist were 
turned upon his household and all its acts and motives twisted 
upside down, the skeleton, as Thackeray would say, pulled 
out of the cupboard, could not that household be represented 
as a moral dust-bin, all crawling with writhing and verminous 
creatures? 

And so with schools. They have their swampy 
places; they have their shade, .but they must have 
some light as well, varying, no doubt, with differ- 
ences of time and place in its proportion. Are they as squalid 
in life and outlook as, in different ways, the ‘“‘ Loom of Youth ” 
or ‘‘Sinister Street’’ portray them? If there is no spiritual 
or intellectual life, no discipline or guidance or elevating 
power, no room for individual tastes or independence of 
character in English Public Schools, let us fly to the Lycée 
or Gymnasium, or wherever the ideal is to be found. The 
defence of public or other schools that are indicted must be 
left. to those who have passed through them, rather than to 
those who direct them, but if I believed in the dust-bin picture 
I should not wish to sign myself—Yours, &c 


“9 


HEADMASTER. 


THE MAURICE DEBATE. 


S1rr,—May I, being a partisan neither of Mr. Lloyd George 
nor of Mr. Asquith, attempt to reply to the questions categori- 
cally put by “ X.”’ in your issue of May 18th? ; 

(1) The proposal to appoint a tribunal before which the 
Government could establish its veracity in the ‘ Maurice ”’ 


incident does not amount to a vote of censure on the Govern- * 


ment. It is otherwise with the proposal to set aside the tribunal 
suggested by the Government and to appoint another. Such 
a@ proposal, to an impartial observer, is equivalent to a vote of 
censure; even i the reason given be the maintenance of 
Parliamentary dignity. ; 

(2) Therefore the Government in proposing a court of the 
judges was not in any way moving a vote of censure on itself. 

(3) But Mr. Asquith in proposing a Select Committee 
instead of this Court of Honor was moving a vote of censure on 
the Government. 








(4) It follows that Mr. Asquith, rather than Mr. Lloyd 
George, is responsible for removing the whole affair from the 
sphere of impartial justice into the sphere of politics. : 

It remains, I think, a matter for regret that Mr. Lloyd 
George, being victor with the weapons which Mr. Asquith had, 
in effect, chosen, did not, ‘in spite of this, adhere to his original 
purpose of appointing a Court of Honor.—Yours, &c., 


C. M. R. 
Bingley. May 24th, 1918. 


EMPLOYERS’ SCHOOLS, 


Srr,—Mr. R. H. Tawney has set forth in a recent number 
of the ‘‘ Daily News” of April 28th, several cogent objections 
to that clause of the Education Bill which seems to recognize 
as continuation schools schools or classes established by an 
employer in or in connection with his works. One objection, 
however, he has omitted. This is that by allowing a young 
worker’s technical training to depend upon his employer’s 
school we place a. penalty upon his leaving that employer’s 
service; in other words, we put into his employer’s hands the 
power of breaking up the continuity of his education. People 
who care about technical education and people who care about 
industrial freedom ought to join in demanding the express 
exclusion from the scope of the Bill of all schools or classes 
provided or controlled by employers.—Yours, &c., 


CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 


Sir,—The Turkish advance into the Caucasus, although 
bravely resisted by the Allied Forces of Georgians and 
Armenians, is causing grave anxiety not only for the fate of 
the 150,000 Armenian refugees congregated in the vicinity 
of Mt. Ararat, but also for the safety of a party of British 
relief agents who have been working in that district for the 
past two years. . 

This party, formerly under the leadership of the Rev. 
Harold Buxton, and now headed by Mr. Alfred Backhouse, was 
sent out to the Caucasus by the Mansion House Fund for the 
Armenian Refugees and has carried on relief, medical, and 
industrial work among the survivors of the massacres and 
deportations in Turkey. Relief is given primarily to Armenians, 
but in localities where the suffering extends to other nation- 
alities, no distinctions are made. The Committee has recently 
extended its work to Mesopotamia and Palestine.—Yours, &c., 


(REv.) HAROLD Buxton (Hon. Sec.). 
Armenian Refugees (Lord Mayor’s) Fund, 
96, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





Poetrp. 


AT LAST WAR ENDS 


Anp still the War went on: till only ten 
Were left to win the War; they fought; and then, 
Then there were no more men. 


There was a gloom of apprehension lest 
For lack of flesh the first and last and best 
Of wars might be suppressed. 


But Mars was far too sage to be surprised. 
Now that the race of men was quite demised, 
The women mobilized. 


So now for gassier gas and flamier flame! 
Compared with what the present War became, 
The old War was a game. 


The old had fifty years in which to thrive ; 
When this had lasted only twenty-five, 
Two dames remained alive. 


With Flammen-werfer strictly up to date, 
They stalked each other, singing Hymns of Hate: 
— But one was just too late! 


The Victress trying vainly to decide 
For whom her late opponent had just died, 
Committed suicide. 


Lovis GoLpING. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 





Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THursDAY NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘‘Sir William Ramsay.’’ Memorials of his Life and Work. 
By Sir W. A. ‘Tilden, F.R.S. (Macmillan.. 10s, net.) 
‘My War Diary.’”’ By Madame Waddington. (Murray. 6s. 


net.) 

**Coal and Candlelight, and Other Verses.”” By Helen Parry 
Eden. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Face to Face with Kaiserism.”” By James W. Gerard. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s, 6d. net.) 


* * * 


Tue other day I received a letter challenging me 
to produce one single argument against the naked truth 
that literature, like marriage, government, business, and 
all modern ethics, was pure egoism. I remember that 
this was a common attitude in the days before the war, when 
not a few men of letters and artists (with the strength of 
their personalities residing, like that of a certain biblical 
chevalier, mainly in their locks) used to chant the ego in 
the golden halls of the C é R——1 (as our discreet 
novelists would write). It was in those fabulous days when 
people used to talk about ‘ supermen,’’ when their thoughts 
were sweetly turned to their own Beloved Vagabondage, and 
they would tell you with a grim satisfaction that all men kill 
the thing they love. Though I don’t think my correspondent 
meant quite that, it struck me while reading him that really 
the last thing that matters in literary expression is per- 
sonality. Why? Because, if the work is genuine, the 
personality happens of itself. 





* * * 


Here we are again, of course, at that decomposed old 
tilting-yard, where the shadowy jousters, Art and Morality, 
conduct their placid combat. And lest I should be taken, 
au pied de la lettre, as a disciple of the Swan of Lichfield and 
her blue-water school, let me say that the people who 
clamor for the moral in literature are like those in the 
scriptures who asked for a sign. And yet the moral 
element, like happiness, “is always breaking in.”’ “A man 
cannot be an artist,’’ writes Mr. Clutton Brock, in his lucid 
way, 

‘if he has no conscience and there is always something 

of the moral conscience in that—enough at least to make 

him see the beauty of holiness. So again there is always 
enough of the ssthetic conscience in the saint to see the 
holiness of beauty.”’ 
Which is St. Francis, more saint than artist or artist than 
saint? 
* * 


Let us agree that there is no such thing as morality 
or immorality in letters—only beauty and_ ugliness. 
Yes, and what is beauty, what is ugliness? Well, it is 
Rodin who points out that art without character, with- 
out, that is to say, the inner prompting, is essentially 
ugly, whatever fanciful and plausible form it takes. But 
in the transformation of the inward truth to the outward 
expression, there is literally nothing ugly, nothing in the 
whole circumference of all the arts. So long as that which 
is hidden is revealed, beauty will “ wave in its plumes the 
various light.’’ Can one, for instance, deny the light of 
beautiful truth to Baudelaire’s terrible anguish ? 

**Et pourtant vous serez semblable & cette ordure, 

A cette horrible infection, 
Etoile de mes yeux, Soleil de ma nature, 
O mon ange et ma passion! 
Oui, telle vous serez, o la reine des Graces 
Aprés les derniers sacraments, 
Quand vous irez sous l’herbe et les floraisons grasses— 
Pourrir parmi les ossemente.”’ 
Beauty, that is to say, is nothing more nor less than idea, 
and ugliness is idealessness. Old Butler used to say that 
there was no incontrovertible first premiss, and so we have 
to accept faith as the basis of logic and reason. And 
that must be true, because it is impossible to conceive the 
world at all without idea—except as a black hole with 


‘the virtues of pains, composition, and style. 









neither side nor bottom to it. 
fashioned the world out of chaos. 
* * * 


It was God’s idea that 


Now in one of his essays B. H. Hutton writes :—‘ So 
far from the truth is it that the poet must have no moral 
predilections at heart, that, if he has none such, his picture 
becomes feeble, watery, unconvincing. Impartiality in 
delineation, not impartiality in conception, is what is 
needed.’”’ Literature, one may say, expresses a belief in 
the universe. Being a part of faith, it cannot exist without 
meaning and purpose, which is, I suppose, what Blake 
meant when he said: “Everything possible to be believed 
is an image of truth.’’ At any rate, if it can so exist, it is 
what the publishers call belles lettres. For the business of 
the artist is to translate the mystery of the visible 
universe (or, if you like, the meaning of life), and through 
that of the invisible to the hearts of men. The literary man’s 
technique, and so on, is only of service to him so long as it is 
the instrument which enables him to make the infinite com- 
plexity of that vision as relevant, clear and simple 
as may be. I do not think that is to depreciate 
On the 
contrary, it is to accentuate them, since the vision 
will emerge imperfect without them and the eye that 
sees it squint. “Prepare ye the way of the Lord! Make 
his paths straight ’’ is a little volume on what the Americans 
call “technics.’’ Is not Rodin’s own glorious art a guide? 
He saw certain figures in the block and dedicated the 
unresting labor of two generations to releasing them for the 
contemplation of the world. And yet the legend persists 
that the artist is an egoist—I suppose because he is one of 
the few workers who enjoys doing something that is worth 
while, 

* % # 


Sritt, I do not think that the case against egoism is 
necessarily proven because literature aims at, in Rodin’s 
own words, “understanding the world and making it 
understood.’? The world itself can be. pressed into the 
employment of the ego. But this effort to express the 
meaning of life as well as it can be expressed at once throws 
the attention from the results of something done to the 
process of doing it. They take care of themselves, because 
the worker is intent upon doing something that is worth 
while rather than worth his while. Whatever he incident- 
ally hopes from the proceeds, he is all fire and concentration 
upon the process. He is doing the work for the work’s 
sake and not for the sake of what he may get out of it or 
of the personality involved in it. To assume that an author 
who is possessed with the desire to give body, limbs, a voice 
to the inchoate material wherein is hidden the spiritual 
truth of an idea, or in other words, who is possessed with 
the literary passion—is at pains only to cut a figure before 
the world—is to confuse cause with effect. Once let him 
make his art the tool of his personality and he is creating 
ugliness. It may be said that Montaigne, who so delightedly 
explored the New Found Land of himself, was thereby an 
artist of deformity. Not at all, because he himself was 
the material, the idea. He did not exploit his personality, 
he expressed it. He unselfishly devoted himself to 
colonizing and civilizing this enchanting country of curious 
feelings and temperament for the habitation of the whole 
world. His ego to him was part of that mysterious idea 
which dwells within the secret bosom of Nature. “ There 
is but one sole beauty, that of the truth which is revealed.’’ 

* * 


THIS may seem quite a trivial problem in esthetics. 
But does not this distinction between process and proceeds 
throw somewhat an uncanny light upon modern civiliza- 
tion? Prefessor W. L. Jacks points out that it has been the 
inability of the nations to: distinguish between the process 
and the fruits of wealth that has brought upon us this 
apocalypse of woe. “Did we realize,’ wrote Herbert 
Spencer, “that society is a growth and not a manufacture— 
a thing that makes itself, not a thing that can be artificially 
made.’’ The result, not the process, has been all that 
Europe has cared about. And one may surely say that never 
will these tortured countries find rest until men turn their 
minds away from what is unworthily made to what is worthy 
in the making. « 


H. J. M. 
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“LONDON PRIDE” 


By EDWARD ANTON 





A pay or two ago I was discussing with a garden-loving 
friend the beauties of various familiar flowers, and 
happened to refer to that common saxifrage— London 
Pride.” 

He looked at me in some astonishment, and remarked : 
“T should not call an insignificant flower like that beautiful.” 

I went out into the garden and returned with a flower- 
stem, which I asked him to examine closely. He did so, 
and, after a moment or two, said: ‘“ Well, I must confess 
I am surprised ; I had no idea that this tiny flower was so 
pretty. Why, it is as handsome as a miniature lily.” 

I am not recalling the incident with any intention of 
suggesting the formation of a League for the Administration 
of Microscopic Flowers. The point I wish to make is that 
we miss much by our habit of bestowing not more than a 
glance upon familiar objects—be they great or small. 

Our eyes, as avenues of pleasurable or of useful know- 
ledge, are sadly atrophied ; so, too, are our ears, our noses, 
our senses of taste and touch. In the five senses we possess 
agents to minister to our pleasures, our interest, and our 
happiness ; but we sadly neglect them. 

It is, I suppose, part and parcel of the so-called “ educa- 
tion’ which, in most cases, attempts to inform us of every- 
thing except ourselves. 

When Pope wrote that “the proper study of Mankind is 
Man,” he wrote something capable of a deeper interpre- 
tation than he intended. 

We ourselves—our bodies, our minds, our sensations, our 
emotions—should form almost he first subject of our studies. 
No man can use an implement or a machine with proper 
effect until he understands his implement and its powers and 
purpose. And the “human machine” is the most wonderful 
and complicated mechanism of all. 

We are filled with delusions and superstitions about 
ourselves ; particularly with regard to that supreme posses- 
sion of man—the brain. Ii the average man knew as much 
about the functions and potentialities of his own brain as 
he does, say, about his bicycle, his watch, or the plants 
which grow in his garden, life would assume a new meaning. 

It is because Pelmanism is rapidly and wonderfully 
changing the whole outlook and widening the mental horizon 
for many thousands of men and women that I am incessantly 
trying to spread the Gospel of Pelmanism. I would like to 
see every man and woman in these islands a “ Pelmanist.”’ 

Many, who have already become so, have been primarily 
allured to a study of “the little grey books” by the hope of 
business or professional advancement and gain in income, 
for the cash interest is, by force of circumstances, the prime 
interest for the majority 

But it is pleasant to know, as I do know, that a large 
proportion of those who “ Pelmanised”’ with a view to 
enlarging their salaries have not only been fully satisfied 
in that respect—some of them give astonishing evidence in 
that direction—but they have also discovered, to their 
infinite delight and astonishment, what I always call the 
“higher values’ of Pelmanism. 

I mean those aspects of Pelmanism which have a direct 
bearing upon the intellectual and spiritual side of life. 
I think it is infinitely more to the credit of the Pelman 
Course that it should have opened the doors of intellectual 
interest for a single individual than that it should double 
or treble the earnings of a thousand. 

Money is not to be disdained; but there are things 
which money cannot do. Money can never make up for the 
loss which we suffer every day through untrained senses 
and unused faculties. There is no intrinsic quality of 
“ happiness” or even of “ pleasure,” in the things we acquire 
by purchase; the happiness and the pleasure are created 
within us and are dependent upon the efficiency of our senses 
and our mental powers. And these, the true agents of that 
happiness which so many are always striving to buy—these 
agents lie greatly dormant, unused, unexercised, unde- 
veloped. It has remained for Pelmanism to reclaim them 
for us, and thereby to add immeasurably to the worth of 
Life. 

There is another very important phase of “ Pelmanism ” 
upon which I may perhaps profitably comment here. ~ I refer 
to its happy solution of that general problem—the problem 
of Worry. 

I suppose there is no man or woman, however fortunate 
or however highly placed; but is a sufferer, to a greater or 








less extent, from Worry. Worry is almost the typical 
disease of the age we live in, and the war-conditions of late 
years have much intensified it. 

People who suffer from Worry are prone to ejaculate, 
“Oh! I don’t want to remember things. I want to forget.” 
They are both right and wrong—right, because they need 
learn how to forget what they desire forgotten ; and wrong, 
because the ability to remember the right sort of things 1s 
the only way in which “ worries” may be forgotten. 

For the mind can never be a blank. Thoughts of some 
kind must occupy it. If we fail to occupy the mind with 
profitable, agreeable, or stimulating thoughts, then the 
““mental weeds,” which constitute Worry, blow in and take 
possession—thriving in vigor, as weeds usually do. 

It is only by proper mental discipline and control—such 
as Pelmanism confers—that one can acquire the ability to 
exclude worrying thoughts from the mind. The un-Pel- 
manised brain is more or less subject, always, to accidental 
thoughts; the Pelmanised brain chooses its own thoughts. 
There is a world of difference. 

The “art of forgetting’ must, in fact, be cultivated 
just as sedulously as the art of remembering, and that is— 
as Pelmanism teaches—by consciously controlling our 
association of ideas. Mastery in this one matter alone 
would make the Pelman Course of infinite worth to a mul- 
titude of men and women. 

There are so many things which one would like forgotten 
—either temporarily or permanently—things which serve no 
useful purpose by lingering in our minds; petty annoyances, 
long-past grievances, irritating humiliations, awkward con- 
tretemps, minor failures, social jealousies, ingratitude, 
mistaken judgment, the loss of some cherished trifle— 
recollection of these and similar things is simply vexatious. 
They add nothing to our power, our happiness, our efficiency ; 
but frequently they are largely destructive of all these. 

Here, then, is another of the many achievements due 
to the adoption of Pelmanism principles—a fairly certain 
and easy conquest of the Worry habit. I commend the 
point to the leisured consideration of those readers of THE 
Nation who realise the heavy discount which Worry exacts 
upon the pleasures and happiness of existence. 

Tact, discerning judgment, adaptability, conversational 
ability are also qualities which can be developed by a Pelman 
training. This is emphatically proven by the large number 
of letters received from Pelman students who have received 
almost unhoped-for assistance in this direction. 

As a system, Pelmanism is distinguished by its inex- 
haustible adaptability. It is this which makes it of value 
to the University graduate equally with the salesman, to the 
woman of leisure, and to the busy financier, to the Army 
officer and to the commercial clerk. The Pelmanist is in 
no danger of becoming stereotyped in thought, speech, or 
action; on the contrary, individuality becomes more pro- 
nounced. Greater diversity of “character” would be 
apparent among fifty Pelmanists than amongst any fifty 
people who had not studied the Course. 

The system is, in fact, not a mental straitjacket but an 
instrument ; instead of attempting to impose universal ideals 
upon its students, it shows them how to give practical effect 
to their own ideals and aims. It completes man or woman 
in a mental sense, just as bodily training completes them in 
the physical sense. 

There are many who adopt it as a means of regaining 
lost mental activities. Elderly men and women whose lives 
have been so fully occupied with business, social, or house- 
hold matters that the intellectual side has been partly or 
wholly submerged ; successful men in the commercial world 
whose enterprises have heretofore left them too little leisure 
to devote to self-culture; Army officers who find that the 
routine of a military life invites intellectual stagnation— 
these find that the Pelman Course offers them a stairway up 
to the higher things of life 

“ Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is 
fully described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of “ Truth’s 
famous Report and a form entitling readers of THe NatTIon 
to the complete Pelman Course at one-third less than the usual 
fee, on application to The Pelman Institute, 97 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46 Market Street, Melbourne; 
15 Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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Redielws. 
THE GODS OF YESTERDAY. 


‘Eminent Victorians : [Manning and Newman, Miss 
Nightingale, Dr. Arnold, General Gordon.]” By LyTToNn 
STRACHEY. (Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d, net.) 


Tuts is a delightful book, full of the best qualities of author- 
ship, and having the charm and all the authority 
of youth, it is sure to travel far and make many 
friends. One of its qualities is the pleasure-giving quality, 
and in many, though not perhaps in all, quarters “ Eminent 
Victorians ’’ will be read and re-read with pleasure and with 
profit. Elderly folk who are beginning to move slowly about 
the ground, with figures “grown convex,” may find in its 
pages just a little too much, despite the prevailing note of 
a dexterous urbanity, of that unkindness of judgment which 
is characteristic of critics who have not yet been judged by 
their juniors. Reason, as was shrewdly said by ‘a great 
scholar of our own day, is the philosophy which is in vogue 
for the moment, and as such philosophies are of necessity 
short lived, even the test of Reason should be applied 
cautiously and possibly humbly, to the lives and creeds of 
our predecessors, 

With this caveat, demanded by the birthdays which lie 
behind me, I return thanks for this book of Mr. Strachey, 
which may confidently be recommended to all would-be bio- 
graphers. In the short but valuable preface the author 
speaks, almost bitterly, of too many modern biographies :— 

“Those two fat volumes with which it is our custom to 
commemorate the dead—who does not know them, with 
their ill-dizested masses of material, their slip-shod style, 
their tone of tedious panegyric, their lamentable lack of 
selection, of detachment, of design? ‘They are as familiar 
as the cortége of the undertaker, and wear the same air 
of slow, funer2al barbarism. One is tempted to suppose 
of some of them that they were composed by that func- 
tionary as the final item of his job.” 

Know them indeed! ‘“ Who knows them if not I?” 
Without having at this moment any particular specimen in 
my mind, I can never think of this class of “ Standardized 
Biography ’’ without something between a shudder and a 
groan. Oh, those familiar headings! “ Birth and Parentage,”’ 
“ School-days,’’ “The University,’ ‘Early Struggles,” 
“Choice of a Profession,’ “ Marriage,’’ “Foreign Travel,” 
and so on, through the dull, devitalized record, until your 
tired eye rests with an unbecoming joy upon the familiar 
words, “Ill-health, Death, and Characteristics.”’ Such 
things promote blasphemy. Future biographers of modern 
celebrities will do well to keep these caustic pages of Mr. 
Strachey by their side as they write as a memento mori. 

All this is by the way. 

Mr. Strachey frankly explains his method. He is 
interested, as an outsider (for apparently he owns “ another 
birth’’), in the Victorian Age. He has read about it in 
hundreds of volumes. He loves details, and has the seeing 
eye and a most observant thumb. He would have written a 
history of it if he could, but the task is too huge. Oblivion, 
which alone makes Wisdom possible, has not yet come to the 
relief of the historian of the Victorian Age, and so Mr. 
Strachey was driven to other courses :— 

““Concerning the age which has just passed, our 
fathers and grandfathers have poured forth and accumu- 
lated so vast a quantity of information that the industry of 
a Ranke would be submerged by it, and the perspicuity of 
a Gibbon would quail before it. It is not by the direct 
method of scrupulous narration that the explorer of the 
past can hope to depict that singular epoch. If he is 
wise he will adopt a subtler strategy. He will attack his 
subject in unexpected places, he will fall upon the flank 
or the rear; he will shoot a sudden, revealing searchlight 
into obscure recesses. He will row out over that great 
ocean of material, and lower down into it, here and there, 
a little bucket, which will bring up to the light of day 
some characteristic specimen from those far depths to be 
examined with a careful curiosity. Guided by these 
considerations I have written the ensuing studies. I have 
attempted through the medium of biography to present some 
Victorian Visions to the modern eye. They are in some 
sense haphazard visions—that is to say, my choice of 
subjects has been determined by no desire to construct a 


system or to form a theory, but by simple motives of con- 
venience and art.’’ 


Notwithstanding this honest avowal of “ simple motives,” 
an old man easily perceives that this means mischief. A 





“subtle strategy,’’ even if conducted only by searchlights 
and a little bucket, could hardly fail to bring to the surface 
some things belonging to that “singular epoch’”’ which to 
the “modern eye’? must seem almost impossibly odd and 
even absurd. 

And here one is forced to ask, how did Mr. Strachey 
select his menagerie, his caged animals, whom he attacks 
upon the flank or the rear, sometimes shooting searchlights 
into their obscure recesses, and sometimes squirting his 
ironical humor over them through the bars? It is indeed an 
interesting method, entirely jumping with the humor of the 
day; nor does it raise any question of actual unkindness, 
for do we not all know very well that Mr. Strachey’s cages 
are empty? There is nobody there to be wounded or hurt; 
only at the most, littered in the corners, small fragments 
of biography, letters, and the like, from which the onlooker, 
if he has enough imagination, can reconstruct for himself 
the deserted lairs, the beds on which during that “ singular 
epoch’’ wounded human spirits turned in their pain and 
irresolution—just as living human beings are doing to-day. 
Mr. Strachey tells us that he chose his victims by the 
simple method of convenience and art, and I must therefore 
assume that it is an artistic sense of unity that has led the 
author in this, his first gallery of portraits, to include no 
one who could, in any true sense of the word, be called a 
Rationalist. In his next strategical movement Mr. Strachey 
will, I hope, attack, let me suggest among others, John 
Mill, James Martineau, and Mark Pattison. This is almost 
necessary to balance his boat. 

All Mr. Strachey’s studies are so fascinating and 
artistically handled that to describe them, save by long 
quotations, would be impossible; and to quote would be to 
destroy the pleasure of the reader when he takes up the 
book for himself. There is, however, one of them which 
personally I could wish away. It seems to me that Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby is a little out of place in this highly- 
finished and ironical gallery of portraits. Arnold was a 
very good man, and, once upon a time, what is lightly called 
a great man; but he has long disappeared, save in the harm- 
less, and now fading, tradition of a book for boys, “Tom 
Brown’s School-days,” and in a noble, filially inspired 
poem, “ Rugby Chapel.”’ 

It is, I know, always dangerous to assert positively of a 
once popular author that nobody reads him; but this I can 
say, that for many years I have sought in vain for anyone 
who born after January, 1st, 1865, had read even one of 
Dr. Arnold’s seventeen volumes or his “ Life’? by Dean 
Stanley, much be-praised as that biography has always 
been. In Mr. Strachey it appears I have at last met 
my man. 

It so happened that just before ‘‘ Eminent Victorians ”’ 
came my way I was re-reading, and not even for the second 
time, a review, once famous in certain circles, of Stanley’s 
famous biography, by no less renowned a thinker than Dr. 
Martineau. This review first appeared in 1845, a year after 
the biography, and this I suppose, in Mr. Strachey’s opinion, 
is a very long time ago. So it may be, but for all that, when 
I came to behold in “ Eminent Victorians ’’ the Vision of Dr. 
Arnold I was almost startled to notice how, all unconsciously, 
the critic of to-day had taken, in all essentials, the same 
point of view (however differently expressed) as had been 
taken more than seventy years ago by the Arian divine. 
The two critics had marked the same passages for animad- 
version upon, or elucidation of, Arnold’s character. This 
concurrence, though startling, was not really surprising, for 
Dr. Arnold was from the very beginning exceedingly obvious 
to any “ unblinkered ’’ observer, Christian or otherwise. 

Arnold’s influence, and for a short time it was great, was 
wholly personal. Martineau in his review (which may be 
found in his “ Miscellanies,’’ 1852, and I dare say elsewhere) 
writes of him as “respectable in scholarship, insensible to 
art, undistinguished in philosophy, great in action, though 
his sphere was not large.’’ He disliked science, yet was no 
theologian, -save on the ethical side, and notwithstanding his 
enormous activity in writing, he was never at any time taken - 
as a leader-of thought, or even of opinion. His was a boyish 
intelligence. Mr. Strachey’s observant eye has noticed, from 
a portrait, that there was always “a slightly puzzled look 
upon Dr. Arnold’s face,’’ and indeed he was easily puzzled. 
The parentage of Abijah’s mother puzzled him. The author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews puzzled him. Whether 
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\Nots.—/# must seem odd to some minds to see Truth, in all her nudity, peeping out ccyly from behind an advertisement. 
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SHORTAGE 


: By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
4 eg are the days of shortage—of man-power, of matches, of gin—but 
chiefly of brains, which, according to the meat rationing, are offal. 


And since there is a shortage of brains there has, naturally, been little 
wool gathering. Hence the wool-shortage. 4 . 

To be serious—which is usually to be dull and uninteresting—the market 
price to-day of the best class woollen materials is stupendous in comparison 
to pre-war time. 


* . » . 
Were it not for the fact that Pope & pes | had anticipated the market 
and so enabled by their position to more or less control the retail prices 
of clothes, it is no exaggeration to say that the price of a lounge suit to-day 
might have been twenty guineas. i . 

And if the war goes on for another year or two, since only an infinitisimal 
quantity of mufti material is being manufactured, this figure will 
eventually be reached. 
+ * * 

We are cheerfully, if not drunkenly, paying about 400 per cent. more 
for our diluted whisky—which is a luxury, since we can easily exist 
uncheerfully on barley water, . p 

Clothes are a necessity climatically and to modesty, and unlike the 

patriotic distillers, whilst apologising for their unwarlike spirit, the House 
™ a of Pope & Bradley continue to avoid profiteering and to keep their charges 
‘Fhe C4 of the Kill within the borders of sanity. SERVICE DRESS. 
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“ Rilette’s” picture is still apropos of nothing HMENT 
«nothing of the present, for the present has TWO ESTABLIS S ONL 


nothing to offer. The future is the only 


hope for the world—hence the mind wanders. 14 OLD BOND STREET, W,. @ 
11:15 SOUTHAMPTON , wW.C 
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Unitarians could be called Christians puzzled him (Dr. 
Newman, per contra, though he loved the man, had no doubt | 


that Arnold, at all events, was not a Christian); but the 
saw, with his ethical clear-sightedness, that England was not 
a Christian country and had a non-Christian Government, 
yet he was forced by his ecclesiastical theories to believe that 
it was one, or, by simple constitutional changes, might easily 
be turned into one. Such a man, so simple, so straightfor- 
ward,-so entirely ethical, is, I think, though I daresay I am 
wrong, out of place in this highly specialized volume; but if 
Mr. Strachey were to say that his book is called “ Eminent 
Victorians,’’ and Dr. Arnold was for a while an eminent 
Victorian, it might be hard to find an answer. 

If a doubt may be entertained as to the insertion of this 
vision of Dr. Arnold, there can be none that in the two 
Cardinals, Manning and Newman, Mr. Strachey has found 
subjects made to his hand. Newman is not indeed named 
in the List of Contents, but, for all that, his portrait is to be 
seen hanging, vis-a-vis to Manning’s, in this gallery. 

How much reading, reflection, and perception has gone 
to produce these two pictures no one who has not traversed 
the same paths of study can form any adequate idea. These 
one hundred and fourteen pages are at once criticism and 
drama. Perhaps the drama here prevails a little over the 
criticism. Mr. Strachey’s visualization of his figures is so 
intense that he is led to compare Manning to an eagle and 
Newman toa dove. “It was the meeting of the eagle and the 
dove ; there was a hovering and a swoop, and then the quick 
beak and the relentless talons did their work” (p. 76). Any- 
one less like a dove than J. H. N. it would be hard to picture. 
We are indeed told by ornithologists that doves are quarrel- 
some birds, but they are not fierce, and yet we know from 
Newman’s own honest confession, and also aliunde, that 
throughout his whole life he had to contend against a certain 
fierceness of temper which made him defiant in word and 
deed. And as for the eagle, Bossuet has earned that 
sobriquet, but hardly Manning, of whom a clerical brother- 
in-law unkindly said that the seeming magnificence of his 
forehead was attributable to the fact that he had no face. 

Mr. Strachey may safely be relied upon to bring out 
in high relief the contrast between these two men, and to 
give full dramatic effect to their unfortunate encounters. 
It is a violent contrast, and the encounters are so disagree- 
able that one can surely wish, without being thought 
vaporish or sentimental, that Mr. Purcell had not supplied 
us with such ample materials for making the contrast and 
for moralizing on the encounters. 

Mr. Strachey in his “ Biography” does not mention, as 
one of his “sources,’’ Francis Newman's amazing memo- 
randa about his big brother. Never were two good men, 
and naturally affectionate brothers, so hopelessly at arm’s 
length from the very first. Francis was always nervously 
on the look-out to find a common topic about which he 
could confidently approach “ My dear John ’’; and on one 
luckless occasion, after listening to a “ magnificent ’’ speech 
to a “rapt ’’ audience in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
from Manning on Temperance, he thought he had found 
one. He sat down, and with his heart full of elation and 
joy, he told his brother in glowing language all about the 
Archbishop of Westminster’s great triumph. “He replied 
in a kind note, but with only these few words bearing on 
my topic: ‘As to what you tell me of Archbishop Manning, 
I have heard that some also of our Irish Bishops think that 
too many drinkshops are licensed. As for me, I do not know 
whether we have too many or too few.’’’ Francis adds: 
“This seemed to curdle my heart like a lump of ice,’”’ and 
so down he sat again, and composed, as if coming from 
J. H. N., “an imaginary reply’’ of quite another 
character than the real one, which concluded thus: “Be 
sure that you all, and the Archbishop, carry my heart 
warmly with your joint efforts.’’ (“The Early History of 
Cardinal Newman.” By his Brother. Kegan Paul. 1891.) 

My sympathy with Francis would be even greater than 
it is, were I quite sure there was not just a tinge of 
malice in his enthusiasm about the Archbishop in a letter 
to the Oratorian. 

The vision of Florence Nightingale is a spirited and 
even magnificent bit of writing, whilst the story of General 
Gordon, with its searching lights upon the “obscure 
recesses ’’ of the characters of Lord Cromer, Lord Harting- 


greatest source of Arnold’s puzzlement was that though he | 











ton, and Mr. Gladstone, holds you in its grip from first to 
last. , 

This is an unconventional volume, but I will part with 
it conventionally, by saying that it is one you lay down with 
regret and will take up again with pleasure. 


A. B. 





R.A.M.C. 
“The Happy Hospital.” By Corporal WARD Murr. 
kin Marshall. 1s. 6d. net.) 


“With the R.A.M.C. in Egypt.” By ‘SERGEANT-MAJor,. 
R.A.M.C.” (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


(Simp- 


Two works dealing with the same subject could hardly be 
more different than these books, though both are excellent. 
They treat of the renowned Army Medical Corps from 
different aspects and under very different conditions. 
Corporal Muir, well known otherwise in imaginative and 
humorous literature, has long been counted among the dis- 
tinguished band of writers and artists gathered under the 
command of Colonel Bruce-Porter to work the Third London 
General Hospital at Wandsworth. That Hospital’s 
Magazine, appearing at intervals, is one of the few delights 
of the war, and we can hardly doubt that Corporal Muir has 
been at the back of it all. No one with personal knowledge 
of private soldiers questions the incalculable use and 
popularity of musicians, artists, and writers—especially 
humorous writers—in the Army as it now exists. As 
Corporal Muir says :— 

‘The problem of how far we are justified in risking 
our artists’ lives is one, I can assure the public, not 
limited to the upper ranks of culture; world-renowned 
painters, violinists, sculptors and the like may find their 
names bandied in the newspapers through controversies 
as to whether conscription has, or has not, a right to take 
them; but really democratic feeling—and, indeed, practical 

olitics locally—has without any fuss settled many a 
umbler case of what is at bottom just the same issue. .. . 

Democracy, so to speak, asserts the value of the artist.’ 

In spite of the pain and misery inevitable in every 
hospital, Corporal Muir is justified in his book’s title. The 
“Third London” has been happy with a peculiar spirit of its 
own, and we find the spirit diffused throughout these 
clever sketches of common events in hospital life—pictures 
of the “Sister,” the “ Problems of a Ward Orderly,” “The 
Men’s Mess,” the fierce rivalry between wards “B 16 and 
B 15,” and “Incongruous Days.” As to “ Horrors,” every- 
one who has known military hospitals either as a worker or a 
patient, will agree with Corporal Muir when he writes :— 

‘“We hate war, in this country; it and its results are 
an outrage on our aspirations. The ordinary man in an 
R.A.M.C. unit is—the ordinary man. His khaki and 
his Red Cross badges have altered him not an atom. 
But, like other ordinary men, while hating war he is able, 
when put to it, to stand up to the brutalities of war. Not 
quelling his hatred, he declines to allow it to choke his 
normal flow of common sense. ‘Horrors’ have to be dealt 
with. Therefore they are dealt with. They have not, 
however—and this is the saving grace of civilization— 
really ceased to horrify.’”’ 

The “Sergeant-Major’s” book is, as we said, of an 
entirely different character. It is scientific, and may almost 
be called an official account of the medical work which has 
its centre in Egypt, but extended its arms to Gallipoli, the 
Sinai Desert, and Palestine. Many of the references to the 
march from the Canal to Beersheba are of distinct military 
interest, but the chief value of a very valuable and instructive 
book lies in the descriptions of the various methods adopted 
to check the epidemics to which an army in those regions 
is peculiarly exposed—such epidemics as cholera, plague, 
malaria, dysentery, and itch. Amid the filth of abandoned 
Turkish encampments and the wretched villages of the desert, 
the difficulties can hardly be imagined by anyone ignorant 
of the country. We may quote two instances of the resource 
and scientific knowledge by which they are overcome. Let 
the extermination of the malarial mosquito come first :— 

“‘ Where the permanent removal of the mosquitoes’ 
breeding resorts proved impracticable, the well-tried system 
of petroleum spraying was adopted with excellent effect. 
But by far the most efficient means for the extermination 
of the gnat-larve, adopted by the Kantara Section, was 
that of encouraging the breeding of larvivorous fish in 
the unfillable pools and swamps that still abounded in 
the neighborhood. It was found that these small fry throve 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 


A New LEACOCK Volume is a Literary Event. 


FRENZIED FICTION 


“By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of “ Further 
Foolishness,”’ ‘‘Literary Lapses,” ** Nonsense 
Novels,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 4S. net. 

Immediately after the publication of ‘‘ Further Foolishness,” 
Punch published in its columns a glowing tribute to “ Our 
enchanting Canadian humorist” in the form of a poem, the 
following of which is an extract :— 

* Anyhow, I’d be as proud as a peacock 
To have it inscribed on my tomb: 

‘He followed the footsteps of Leacock 
In banishing gloom.’” 


THE GLORY OF THE TRENCHES 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

This new book by the author of ‘‘ Khaki Courage,” which had 
such an enormous success (100,000 copies sold in U.S.A.), is an 
interpretation of the inspiration which drives the fighting men 
on. The most vital war book of the year. 


THE COMING DAWN, A War Anthology 


in Prose and Verse. 


By THEODORA THOMPSON, Compiler of ‘‘ Under- 
neath the Bough.’’ With an Introduction by Sir 
OLIVER LODGE. Feap. 8vo. 5S. net. 


COAL AND CANDLELIGHT 


Poems by HELEN PARRY EDEN, Author of 
‘Bread and Circuses.’’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A book of distinguished verse.”—Morning Post. 
* Attractive on account of both the humour and the humanity 
that flow through the book.”—Daily News 


MESSINES, and other Poems 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS. English version by 
TITA BRAND CAMMAERTS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
“The poems are among the most notable literary work which 
this terrible struggle has elicited. Exquisite—full of beauty 
and pathos.”—Land and Water. 


“M. Cammaerts. will rank among the permanent literature.”— 
Observer. 


ON HEAVEN, and other Poems 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The most actual and also the most accomplished book of 
poems that has been written during the war.”—Outlook. 

“It is refreshing to find in Mr. Hueffer a true and a modern 
poet—at once realistic and romantic—who, in his own vivid 
way, flashes forth pathos and humour, and, in fine, feels 
aloud.”—Saturday Review. 


MY ERRATIC PAL - 


By CAPTAIN ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.M.C. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“This is ‘a human document’ in poetic guise, and much of 
it is real poetry.” —Referee. 


A NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION 


By the late PROFESSOR SILVANUS THOMPSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Quest for Truth,’’ &c. 6s. net. 
“In this volume the author has left a legacy of incalculable 

value to humanity.”—Globe: 

‘* Professor Thompson’s book, more especially at this moment, 
will make anyone ponder, so thoughtful and moderate is its 
tone.”—World. 

‘‘A thoughtful and stimulating volume.’’—Times 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS 


A Baffling Detective Story. By J. R. WATSON and 
A. J. REES, Authors of ‘‘ The Hampstead Mystery.” 
6s. net. 


An unusually mystifying tale even for a detective story, for it 
contains a mystery within a mystery. 

“A clever tale, the secret excellently kept.”—Times. 

*“Ingeniously constructed, subtly analytical, and brightly 
written.”—Scotsman. ~ 


Mr. CUSHING & Mile. DU CHASTEL 


By FRANCES RUMSEY 6s. 


“If sheer merit were always sure of its reward, this novel 
would certainly be the book of the year. We do not recognise 
the name of the author of this particularly brilliant novel, yet 
so finished an achievement can hardly be a first performance.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. . 

“This novel places Miss Rumsey among the little group of 
writers of fiction whose work counts. It is one of the most 
subtle, the most delicate works of fiction that have come before 
us for years; astonishingly good.”—Saturday Review. 

“A brilliant and most interesting piece of work.’—New 
Witness. 
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READY JUNE 6 


Mr. J. D. BERESFORD’S 
GREAT NOVEL 


GOD’S COUNTERPOINT 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 
The central idea of this powerfully-developed novel is that 
all apparent discords and ugliness are but accentuations of 
the eternal rhythm; the necessary beat of an undertone; 
God’s counterpoint. 


Mr. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S 
LATEST BOOK 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 
AUTHOR OF “KNIGHTS OF ARABY,” ETC. 
At the moment this narrative of Mr. Marmaduke Pick- 
thall’s wanderings and adventures in Syria and Palestine is 
of the greatest topical interest. No Englishman knows 
the country and the people better, and his experiences 
disclose that insight, sympathy, and spirit of adventure 

which has made his Eastern books famous. 


MR. W, L. GEORGE’S 
A NOVELIST ON NOV 
By W. L. GEORGE, 
In this book Mr. George analyses the modern English 
novel, its value and its prospects. He has many original and 
piquant things to say of the public taste, and fully considers 
the position of every modern novelist. His criticisms must 


be read to be judged, but there is no doubt they will be 
received with mixed feelings. 


ALL UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE, 
EXTRA CROWN 8vo0. 6/- NET. 


A NEW WAY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
This book sets forth a scheme of household reorganisation 
which, without relaxing family ties or diminishing domestic 
comfort, would not only make more easy the present 
difficult problem of housekeeping, but would release many 
women for other occupations in which their work is likely 
to be needed for many years to come. 

Extra Crown 8vo, 38, 6d. net. 
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THE HUMPHRIES 
TOUCH 


By FREDERICK WATSON, 


EDUCATION for LIBERTY 


By KENNETH RICHMOND. 


THE THINGS of aCHILD 


By M. E. FRANCIS. 


WHERE ENGLAND 
SETS HER FEET 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
(SECOND IMPRESSION) 


.MEN AND GHOSTS 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 


IN RUSSIA’S NIGHT 


By OLIVE GARNETT. 


MRS. BENTE 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. 


PIECES OF EIGHT 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


PENNY SCOT’S TREASURE 
By FREDERICK NIVEN. 
ALL UNIFORM IN SIZE AND PRICE, EXTRA 
CROWN 8vo. 6|- NET. 
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amazingly wherever they were introduced, and a corres- 
ponding diminution of the mosquito nuisance took place. 
3y the clese of the year 1916 it had become a rare thing 
to see a mosquito at all in Kantara, and the cases of 
malaria had been reduced almost to zero.” 


Similarly, as to itch or scabies :— 


“One of the essentials in the treatment of this disorder 
consists of bodily immersion in a parasiticide fluid. But 
how were hundreds of+men to be bathed in the open desert? 
The section had its big Thresh steam disinfectors on the 
spot and could deal with the men’s clothing and blankets; 
but to sterilize the clothing and omit the antiseptic bath 
would have been mere waste of time. The difficulty was 
got over by sinking a large hole in the sand, revetting 
it four-square with sandbags, and then lining it with a 
big tarpaulin sheet. By these simple means an excellent 
dipping pool, capable of holding twenty men together was 
created; and thereby large numbers were relieved of one 
of the most maddeningly-irritating complaints that human 
flesh is heir to.” 


The same skill has been displayed in the much harder 
task of overcoming the swarms of rats, whose fleas diffuse 
plague. To every medical man connected with the Army this 
is a book of great interest, and even laymen should read 
such passages as the Orderly’s diary contained in the 
chapter upon “ Military General Hospitals in Egypt,” for 
there are few laymen indeed who can afford to take no 
interest in the health of an army that must return home. 





HUMAN VALUES. 


“‘Some Suggestions in Ethics.” 
(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


None of our modern philosophers has set himself more 
assiduously than Dr. Bosanquet to refute the notion that 
philosophy is for the few thinkers and cannot be expected 
to be helpful in the ordinary affairs of life. He would main- 
tain that in some very real sense philosophy could help us 
to bake cakes and to bear a toothache. And if he were 
asked how it would do these things, we think he would 
reply, that it was through cultivating in us a better sense 
of ‘‘ values.’’ For through the sense of values will come not 
merely a preference for beauty, truth, and goodness, over 
the grosser objects of desire, but that more scrupulous 
regard for order in all human activities and relations which 
will improve our “economy” of life in all its particular 
lines of conduct. Dr. Bosanquet always has been zealous 
in his attempts to bring the light of philosophy to bear upon 
distinctively ethical problems, and in this latest collection 
of essays, written for “ordinary thoughtful persons,”’ 
we have an excellent example of the virtues and the limita- 
tions of this endeavor. af 
‘“Must a man be eelfish—because he does not ‘live for 
others’? Can morality be hostile to beauty, and vice-versa ? 
Is it true that retributive justice is a mere survival of 
vindictiveness? If evil is real, does that make it certain 
that the universe cannot be perfect? Have we any right 
to be stupid?’”’ 
Such are the leading problems here chosen for discussion, 
and the key to such solutions as are offered is the recognition 
of a right ‘‘ system of values.’’ A general moral injunction of 
altruism is blind and virtually futile, perhaps positively 
mischievous, if it is not accompanied by clear apprehension 
of our special relations to the members of closer and wider 
circles in our ‘ Society.’’ This implies the attribution of 
value to all general acts of service. The superficial 
antagonism of morality and beauty is similarly resolved in 
a firm grasp of the principle of completeness or harmony of 
parts in the individual character and in the life of a society. 
Equally serviceable is the test applied to the blame attri- 
buted to stupidity. We do regard some sorts of stupidity as 
culpable, and that culpability is found in an obtuseness 
which has a moral core, an insensibility to higher appeals and 
motives. 
We doubt, however, whether the writer is so convincing 
when he applies his principle to reconcile the reality of evil 
with the perfection of the Universe : ; 


‘*We now understand, not that evil is , but that it 
is made out of the same stuff as good; the stuff of life, 
its passions and values. It is evil when it is evil—that is, 
when it is antagonistic to good, and impairs our values or 
the will to them.’’ 


Does this explain anything? Is all life made out of ‘‘ the 









same stuff’’? What is the meaning of calling the Universe 
perfect, either in actuality or in potentiality ? 

This brings us to the centre of our scepticism as to the 
use made of this system of values as a sort of absolute. 
While we agree that the conception is useful for getting an 
order into our thinking about our lives, and that there may 
be some ultimate truth in the saying, ‘‘ The world of reality 
is the world of values,’’ we cannot see how by this or any 
other way it is possible to get rid of the subjective factor 
in the valuation of values for purposes of personal conduct. 
In at least one passage Dr. Bosanquet appears to admit that 
the final test for a person lies in “ satisfactoriness,’’ the 
sense of satisfaction of desire. Nor does one get out of this 
private test by defining an “ object of desire’ as qualified 
by the expression “ that which I approve.’’ However we 
stress the acf of rational approval we cannot cross the 
gulf which separates the personal valuation from the asser- 
tion of an absolute system of values. The sense of “‘ satis- 
factoriness '’ remains an appeal to personal feeling, and can 
hardly be translated intelligibly into a collective or social 
feeling. For the ‘social will,’’ so far as it exists as a unity, 
remains far looser, less real, and less capable of forming a 


- coherent conscious system of values, or of feeling satisfaction 


in achieving such a system, than its more developed 
individual members. We doubt whether this criticism can 
appear intelligible ‘to any philosopher who has steeped 
himself in the concepts of a social, still more of a universal 
will. We get back to the old question, “If society has a 
purpose, if the Universe has a purpose, can a person, because 
he is a member of this society «and a part of this Universe, 
be presumed able to comprehend in any sense or adequate 
manner these wider purposes ? 

Is a confident affirmative reply possible ?—so confident, 
that is to say, as to validate the use claimed for the social 
or the universal purpose as close guides for personal 
conduct; better guides, we mean, than common sense and 
good-natured feelings? There is some danger lest these 
attémpts to convert the absolute valuations into authoritative 
controls of conduct may lead to reaction. An example 
occurs here in Dr. Bosanquet’s revival of the retri- 
butive sanction for punishment. A bad act committed by 
A against B is an injury to the community of which they are 
members : 


“It has so far established a vicious rule, a precedent 
hostile to the body or soul of the community. ‘If the evil 
rule is not in this sense to stand and persist, then the act 
must be cancelled, annulled, undone. This, I take it, and 
not the infliction of pain, is the essence of punishment. It 
is the formal verdict or censure of the social authority, 
marked by some overt act such as the dullest capacity can- 
not misread.”’ 


A reflex shock must be directed against the guilty person, 
not to reform him, not to deter others, but to express the 
sense of a violation of justice felt by the community. Now 
Dr. Bosanquet’s theory of punishment seems to us to rest 
upon a too highly organized conception of the community 
as a conscious unity. When A has injured B, the palpable 
harm done is by one individual to another. If 
“society ’’’ or “the community ”’ suffers, as a whole, it is, 
as indeed Dr. Bosanquet himself admits, by “social con- 
tagion.’’ Now if this contagion is prevented, what further 
annulment is required? If punishment is determined by 
some retributive motive, apart from the reformatory and 
preventive motives, the former is likely not to supplement 
but to interfere with the latter. We see a dangerous 
instance in the common demand that Germany shall be 
punished for her wickedness, irrespective of whether that 
punishment conduces to, or interferes with, the future peace 
or security of the world. But, insists Dr. Bosan- 
quet, if you do not cancel tthe evil deed by public 
punishment it ‘‘must and always does weaken and 
deteriorate that (moral) will in the general mind.’’ But, if 
the “general will’’ is more than the volonté de tous, the 
only acts that injure it are acts done by that will—e.g., a 
State crime or other ‘‘ national’’ misdeed. And for such 
misdeeds there can be no assurance of just punishment, for 
there is no impartial authority with a will to justice. Even 
as regards the misdeeds of individuals in a society, if appears 
to us mischievous to add ito the motives of deterrence and 
reformation a motive of retribution so likely to be entangled 
with that primitive vindictive impulse from which Dr. 
Bosanquet strives to detach it. Moreover, this talk of the 
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‘*seal of social authority ’’ must not blind us to the fact 
that the actual interpretation of this social authority is in 
the very fallible mind of some judge or other official whose 
grasp of any ‘‘ system of values,’’ communal or universal, 
may be woefully imperfect. 

Apart from this great controversy as to the objective or 
absolute nature of a standard of values, Dr. Bosanquet’s 
excursions into ethics will command general approval. His 
chapter, ‘‘ Unvisited Tombs,” is a profound and eloquent 
vindication of human equality in the common life. 





PARIS BEFORE THE DELUGE. 


‘Paris through an Attic.” By A. HERBAGE EDWARDS 
(Dent. 6s. net.) 


Ir is a good thing not to forget what Paris was like before 
the war—if only to keep some hold on one’s present set of 
values. The picture of Paris drawn by A. Herbage Edwards 
emphasizes this sense of what we have lost; for she gives 
us Paris at her best, before the catastrophe came — the 
intimate Paris of the housewife and the student, of the 
professor and the artist—a Paris in which the arts of peace 
flourished as perhaps in no other city of the world. Reading 
this book, one is left raging at the stupidity of war, which 
has arrested a life at once so human and so rich in intellectual 
splendor. 

The slight framework of fiction within which “ Paris 
Through an Attic” is written is not important. The per- 
sonality of the English boy and girl couple, who live “au 
sixiéme’’ for two years on seventy pounds a year, while 
‘Richard ” qualifies as Docteur de l'Université and his wife 
studies at the Sorbonne, serves as a convenient background 
to what the author has to tell of her housekeeping, her 
cooking, her French bourgeois friends, her college course, 
and is never allowed to intrude upon her shrewd impressions 
of French manners and morals and culture. The book is 
full of the kind of stuff that would make an ideal guide 
book ; for it tells the intelligent person how to get the best 
out of Paris, which is not, of course, what the mere traveller 
gets out of Paris. Women, probably, will be more attracted 
than most men by the practical, while humorous, descrip- 
tions of marketing and housewifery, which occupy rather 
too large a section of the whole; but both will be interested 
in the deductions she draws from what she sees of the 
Frenchwoman. In this, for instance :— 

“In the accepted division of the world’s work, which 
leaves the earning to the men and the spending to the 
women, the Frenchwoman, at any rate, has vudertaken 
the whole of her sphere, and so gets more recognition as 
an equal. Whether cause of this, or effect, the enor- 
mous business talent of the Frenchwoman is a fact, and 
can be seen just as plainly in the capacity for management 
of the average housewife, or in the building up of a 
business like the Bon Marché. As Richard once said, 
in an outburst of epigram, ‘In France, the woman runs 
the business, and the husband dutifully runs the errands.’ ”’ 
Some of the deductions are not without their bearing 

on the war which was to come; such as her observations on 
the university students :— 


‘* As a whole, the French student strikes one as more 
grown-up, more mature, and much more intelligent than 
the English undergrad, and quicker, more man-of-the-world 
than the German; more able to draw amusement out of 
himself, if more open in his sins, which he takes gaily, 
than either; without, too, any touch of the devastating 
sentimentality ot the German which is so naive and so 
treacly. . . And if I sometimes saw these same stvdents 
afterwards part of the very ‘different atmosphe of the 
cafés, it served to bring home to me the accepted con- 
clusions, so ably voiced by Lecky, as to the absolute 
necessity of the one type of woman in order to preserve 
the virtue of the other—co: me, in fact. And it sowed, 
too, maybe unconsciously, the first seeds of revolt against 
the whole appalling belief on which this theory and its 
practice reste.” 


On the whole, the section dealing with the Sorbonne 
tells one most of the Paris that is hidden from the casual 
visitor. The author's enthusiasm for the Paris University 
can be judged from one of her allusions to Oxford. “Did 
Oxford write upon its gates (as it well might),’’ she laments, 
“*As it was at the Renaissance, so it ever shall be, Greek 
and Latin without end,’ one would have no quarrel with the 
place, but could then enjoy its calm and beauty in a deep 








esthetic peace. But as the educational summit of a great 
nation . . . one can only mourn and rage.” This enthusiasm 
for the French system gives us some attractive character- 
studies of the professors : of Monsieur Crozier, through whom 
“ Aristophanes came to me as a comedian surrounded with 
bubbles of laughter, and not as a classical text, or as 
examples of eccentric grammatical construction.” Also of 
Monsieur Petit de Julleville, who taught medieval romance 
in the spirit of his own remark, that “ Literature is never 
a picture of the actual state of any society, but only of the 
imaginations of that time.” And of Monsieur Auguste 
France she tells an illuminating story in connection with 
an examination paper, which was set in a university “ not 
a hundred miles from Dover.” All the pupils of a certain 
professor were ploughed, and they brought him the paper. 
He, being an old pupil of Monsieur France, showed it to 
him when he next visited Paris, observing that he himself 
could answer only two of the questions. ‘“ Monsieur France 


studied the paper, paused, raised his eyebrows. ‘ And which,’ - 


he asked gently, ‘ is the second question, I wonder? I myself 
can answer only one.’”’ 

The Paris of which A. Herbage Edwards writes with 
such discernment, will never die, whatever the war can yet 
have in store for it. 





The Beek in the Citp. 





Tue Stock Markets were quite cheerful until Tuesday, when 
a cessation of buying orders followed on the news of the 
German successes near Reims. There had been until then 
quite a demand for Home Railways. Some improvement 
took place last week in the sales of War Bonds, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the co-operation of the 
bankers, expects a good part of the war loan dividends to 
be reinvested in War Bonds next week. Another cheerful 
fact is the interim report on food production. If the present 
promising condition of the home crops is realized—but, of 
course, forecasts are hazardous at this time of the year—it is 
stated that the 1918 harvest will supply the population of 
the United Kingdom with breadstuffs for forty weeks of the 
year. If anything like this can be achieved, the fear of 
famine may be dismissed. One of the most curious financial 
items of the war is the statement recently published that 
the Italian Government is taking Russian Bonds in payment 
for taxes at the rate of 50 lire per 100 roubles! At the 
present moment 50 lire are worth about 22s. Conditions on 
the Rand are said to be worsening. Owing to increased taxa- 
tion and costs the working of the lower grade mines is 
becoming unprofitable. 


Royat Maint Report. 


As with the White Star Line, to whose report I referred 
last week, ithe profits of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
for 1917 are slightly lower, and, presumably, for the same 
reason, for provision is made for “all taxation’ before 
striking profits. A glance at the following table will show 
that excess profits duty must be a big item, for pre-war 
earnings were on a small scale in comparison with those of 
the past three years :— 


Ordy Div Carried 
Profit. Reserve, &c Amount tate Forward 
, b i) £ 

1911 ; 291,200 ens 80,000 a 45,000 5 8,800 
1912 481,500 - 177,100 sa 97,300 6 7,600 
1913 436,500 as 37,100 151,300 obs 6 wed 23,900 
1914... 98,200 .. Dr, 191,100 ont Nil me -- ava 18,900 
1915... 808,700 i 225,000 a 198,000 ies 6 46,700 
1916 =... 791,100 x 225,000 one 273,500 ren 7 ibs §2,500 
1917... 764,400 ae 225,000 as 287,000 on 7 xe 52,100 


The reserve allocations for 1917 were the same as for the 
previous year, namely, £200,000 to the reserve fund and 
£25,000 to the superannuation fund. The dividends on both 
preference and ordinary shares are also unchanged, the latter 
remaining at 7 per cent, to which it was raised a year ago. 
No striking changes are shown in the balance-sheet, but the 
report states that a substantial interest has been acquired in 
the Argentine Navigation Company, and that the company’s 
subsidiary R.M.S.P. Meat Transports Ltd., has started 
operations, 
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THE EACLE, STAR AND BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of 
this Company was held at the Moorgate Street offices of the 
Company on Thursday, May 23rd, 1918. Sir Edward M. 
Mountain, Chairman and Managing Director presiding. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives your 
directors great pleasure to be able to place before you a 
balance sheet which shows such all-round good results. The 
technical and detail work of a company transacting a business 
of our dimensions is extremely large and can only be perfectly 
carried out by an organization established gradually over 
many years. Our normal organization must be necessarily 
upset owing to the large number of our trained staff who have 
given their services to their country. We are perhaps more 
heavily hit in this respect than most of our competitors 
because ours is a company of young men, and the major part 
of our important posis have been held by men of ages ranging 
from 25 to 45. The combined staff of our company and those with 
whom we have amalgamated, in August, 1914, consisted of 329 men 
and 37 of the opposite sex. Of these 230 of our men are now serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces. Our staff now consists of men 
who are either over military age or disqualified for one reason 
or another from military service, with a large number of 
ladies, who number no less than 318. Although the new staff 
have done their very utmost and have worked in the most 
admirable way during the year, such a large proportion are 
s0 comparatively new to the business that I must ask our 
clientele kindly to take this into consideration if at any time 
business is not so perfectly carried out as it has always been 
our endeavor in the past. Whilst I am, and I think you also, 
are bound to be extremely proud of the part played by our 
staff in this terrible war—and I am glad to say they have 
received many distinctions—it is with profound regret that I 
have to say that twenty-three of the number have made the 
last sacrifice, and I am sure that all of you will feel the deepest 
sympathy with their families. His Majesty’s Service has not 
been confined to the staff and we directors have four of our 
colleagues, three of whom are on active service and for whom 
I am sure you will wish with me a speedy and safe return. I 
should like to record that the success of the company 
during the past year is largely attributable to the magnificent 
work performed by the remaining managers and chiefs of 
our various departments, who have received the able assistance 
of the whole of the staff. Turning to the figures in the marine 
account you will see that our premium income for the year 
is £1,909,792 0s. 1d., which is an increase of £424,972 13s. 7d. 
over last year. After paying all expenses and making pro- 
vision for income tax, excess profits duty, and loss on 
realization of securities, we are able, out of this account, to 
transfer £212,500—£150,000 has been written off the cost of 
the businesses acquired, £50,000 transferred to reserve fund, 
which now stands at £250,000, and £12,500 to the investment 
feserve fund, raising this to £92,500. After providing these 
amounts we are able to carry forward a _ reserve of 
£1,231,162 19s. 5d., equal to 64.4 per cent. This reserve, in 
our opinion, is a full one, and we have purposely kept it so. 
With regard to the general situation of marine insurance busi- 
ness, as “I have said before on a previous occasion, it can be 
roughly divided into three headings: hull insurance, cargo 
insurance, and war risks insurance. Hull insurance depends, as 
to whether it is a profit or a loss, to a large extent on the 
cost of labor and repairs, and whether the premium has been 
correctly adjusted to meet altered conditions. Since the out- 
break of war, expenses have been constantly increasing. It 
is estimated that the increase in cost of repairs as a whole in 
this country, since the outbreak of war, is not less than 
150 per cent., and in America not less than 300 per cent. 
Notwithstanding this, underwriters have only made two 
increases in rates, each of 10 per cent., as a set-off. In 
addition to the burdens I have mentioned, there have been a 
‘very large number of extra losses occasioned by collision, 
owing to war navigation without lights, &e. Another cause 
of loss is the dangers of navigation owing to vessels hugging 
the coast to avoid submarines. With regard to cargo insur- 
ances, whilst the risks I have named in regard to hulls in most 
cases apply there has arisen an additional one for cargo busi- 
ness, this is in consequence of the enormous accumulations at 

orts of shipment or trans-shipment. As so much of our tonnage 
as been directly used in connection with the war, it should be 
apparent to everyone how it is that this huge accumulation 
has taken place. These accumulations frequently lead to big 
fires, which is a risk that all underwriters would do well 
to have constantly in their minds. Steps have quite recently 
been taken by underwriters to endeavor to protect themselves 





to-a certain extent by limiting in each contract the total 
amount that they can have on risk at any one time in any 
one warehouse. If this is carried out, and I hope and believe 

it will be, it will still be some considerable time before under- 
writers are relieved of their past responsibilities. ‘It is for 
this reason, amongst others, that your directors have thought 
it prudent to keep their reserve in the marine department 
larger than they otherwise would have needed. With war 
risks the Government have thought it in the interests of 
the nation to assume more and more of these and at such 
premiums that it prevents us from competing. Our risks under 
this heading at the present moment are therefore gradually 
becoming less and less. A very important point from a 
marine insurance point of view, is ithe very large number of 
new companies which have entered the field in this country 
and America. Although the effect of these new companies 
has not yet been felt, it is periectly obvious than when affairs 
return to the normal, the competition will be so keen that 
there will not be much likelihood, in my opinion, of a reason- 
able profit in this class of business at least for some years. 
I now come to the fire and general revenue account, which 
embraces our accident, employer’s liability, motor and 
indemnity business. Substantial progress has been made in 
all departments, the premiums amounting to £493,043, an 
increase in the year of £181,950. This increase is the result 
of our own efforts, and, like our marine business, is not due to 
the amalgamations with other companies, sufficient time not 
having yet elapsed to get the full effect of such amalgamations. 
Whilst the building-up of fire and general business is 
an expensive matter, I am _ glad to say that after 
providing full reserves for losses advised but not settled, and 
setting aside 35 per cent for unexpired risk on the increased 
premiums, there is the underwriting profit of £16,000, apart 
from interest, which added makes the credit balance of £25, 000 
odd. This we propose adding to reserves which amount to nd 
less than £251,905, or 51 per cent. of the total premium 
income. I reported last year that we had seized the oppor- 
tunity of entering the fire field in America, and we have now 
had the experience of a full year’s working. Our business 
on the other side is in excellent hands, and is being conducted 
with great prudence and care. With the disappearance of 
German and allied companies from the field an enormous 
volume of business is open to British companies, and we are 
fortunate in possessing in Messrs. Fred. 8. James & Co. one 
of the most reputable firms in America, whose object is a 
safe business for us, and whose long experience will enable 
them to select risks and thus avoid the principal pitfall in 
American business. The increase in our premium income is 
not entirely or even mainly due to American business, and I 
am pleased to say that our Home connection is widening in a 
very gratifying manner. This year we propose opening up 
in South Africa. Here we are fortunately situated in having 
the old-established connection of the “Star” to work upon. 
Messrs. Bullen Bros., who have represented that company for 
upwards of thirty years, will act for us in all our general 
departments, and we shall coine into a ready-made and profit- 
able business capable of large expansion. Fire business in 
1917 was a variable quantity. I think our loss ratio of 45.72 
will compare favorably with the majority of companies. Before 
leaving the subject of fire business may I express a word of 
warning to British policyholders. It has been our custom to 
issue with renewal notices an advice to our clients to revise 
their fire insurances in view of the greatly-enhanced values 
existing to-day. Our experience in the past year has been 
that claims are generally in the neighborhood of 50 per cent. 
more than pre-war prices, and the disappointment and loss 
to the insured in the event of a serious fire can only be 
avoided by a full insurance in the light of present-day 
conditions. 

In our Accident Department you will recollect that shortly 
after war broke out we introduced a special policy insuring 
the public against death or accidents caused by aircraft. This 
policy has been very much appreciated and is still being so, 
many people thinking it prudent to obtain additional life 
insurance and accident insurance at the very small premium 
they have to pay under this policy. Another new form of 











policy which has also been extensively copied by our rivals 
is that for motor vehicles under the petrol restrictions. We 
fixed what we considered an adequate but much reduced 
premium giving full cover and accepting the risk of the restric 
tions, being removed before the renewal date of the policy. 
We think those people who have had the advantage of our 
reduced premium will continue their business with us when 
we return to normal times. We have also issued a special 


policy insuring farm tractors, which has had a most favorable 
In connection with employer’s liability business 


reception. 
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there is, I think, one point about which you will like to have 
some information. As in all our other departments, our fixed 
intention is to deal quickly, and at the same time, fairly with 
claims. We are still continuing this policy and I am able to 
say that in proportion to the business the number of claims 
outstanding is few and mo of these is of a serious nature. 
I now propose dealing with the Life Department. In my 
remarks last year | a th our amalgamation with the 
Zagle and the Sceptre, and since then we have been joined 

Society, which was estab 


by the well-known Star Assurance 
ssary for me to enlarge upon 


lished in 1843. li is hardly ne 

the importance acquisition of this company. The name 
of the Star has become a household word, and apart from their 
life connections w ye to use them in our other departments 
where they should prove of extreme yalue. ‘The result of these 
amalgamations and of the act pursuit of new life business 
by our representatives during the year is shown in the life 
assurance revenue account and balance sheet. From these 
it will be seen that the premium income during the year 
exceeded £900,000, thus putting the company amongst the first 
half-dozen British ordi offices in point of size of 
premium income. ‘The actual net new life business of the 
associated companies \ as follows: 

No. of policies, red exceeded 23,000; sum assured (net) 
exceeded £5,000,000: annual premiums over £300,000. The 
amount of new life business completed by the company was 
largely owing to the phenomenal success of our war loan 
scheme and we cannot expect to equal this amount of new 
business in future years under ordinary conditions. It may 
safely be said that never in the history of life assurance has 
there been such an advertising campaign as that with which 
we inaugurated our War Loan Scheme. Our offices in London 
and up and down the country were literally crowded out with 
applicants and we had to introduce the queue system! More- 
over, our publicity campaign not only had induced thousands 
of persons to acquire War Loan Stock through us but caused 
multitudinous inquiries to be sent to other companies. Although 
our war loan campaign was by far the most outstanding 
feature of the life insurance history of the year, we did not 
content ourselves with this particular effort, and have from 
time to time introduced other attractive new plans, especially 
a scheme for insuring the lives of our soldiers and sailors, for 
which Lord French: and Admiral of the Fleet Sir William May 
are trustees. The fact that all our new premium accumulations 
are invested in British Government securities at high rates of 
interest, and that we have no depreciation on securities bought 
before the war to make good out of future profits, our ordinary 
life assurance contracts are particularly attractive because our 
profit-earning powers are for reasons distinctly above 
the average. In this, as in other departments, we are deter 
mined to offer the public the best value for their premiums, 
and with this end in view we-have limited the expenses 
charged to this departm 
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these 


» 15 per cent. of the premium 


income in spite of the well-known fact that the initial expenses 


of obtaining life insurance business normally much exceed this 
amount. So certain do we feel that for these reasons the 
profit-earning power of our new life department is above the 
average that we guarantee that the bonus to be declared at the 
end of our first quinquennium will not be less than 30s. per 
cent. per annum. Before leaving the subject of life insurance 
[ should like to point out that your directors feel very strongly 
that temperance is spreading so rapidly in the country that 
every effort should bi , that section of the public 
every facility for life ira » on the best and most up-to-date 
lines. It was lar with this object in view that your 
directors made the arrangement whereby the Sceptre Life 
Association, one of the oldest and most successful companies 
who especially cater for this class of business, joined their 
future to ours. It is interesting to note that during the last 
thirty-four years, whereas death expectation on the 
general section amounted to 78.69, the death expectation on 
their temperance iounted to only 50.26. In 1917, 
excluding war claims, the death expectation on their general 
section was 59.82, and in the temperance section was 
37.33. As we are continuing to run our temperance 
section on exactly similar lines, and treating it as a 
distinct class, we think we are in a position, if not to offer 
a better policy for this class of the community, at least to 
offer one that is as advantageous as any other company can. 
Before sitting down, I should like to express my feelings of 
appreciation, which I am sure you will share, for the really 
splendid support which has been rendered to the company by 
our agents and representatives, not only in this country but 
all over the world. I have much pleasure in moving that 
the accounts and report be adopted and shall call upon Mr. 
Watson formally to second the resolution, after which I shall 
be pleased to answer, to the best of my ability, any questions 
that you may care to ask. 

Mr. J. Douglas Watson, F.I.A., F.A.S., Deputy-Chairman, 
seconded the resolution and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved: ‘‘That the dividends on the 
preference shares paid on July Ist, 1917, and January Ist, 
1918, be and are hereby confirmed.”’ 

This seconded by Mr. 
mously. 

The Chairman then moved: ‘‘ That a final dividend of 
74 per cent., free of income tax, be paid on the ordinary 
shares, which with the interim dividend of 5 per cent., paid 
on July 1st, 1917, makes 12} per cent., free of income tax, 
for the year.”’ 


their 


section ial 


was Watson and carried unani 








The resolution was seconded by Mr. Watson and carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman 
cent. be 
the 4 per cent. 
cent. paid on 
respect of the year 


moved: ‘‘ That a final payment of 2 per 
on the preferred ordinary shares, which with 
paid on July Ist, 1917, and the further 4 per 
January Ist, 1918, will make 10 per cent. in 
1917.” 

was seconded by Mr. 


made 


ihe, resolation Watson and unani- 


mously adopted. 

On the motion of Mr.Horace Peel, seconded by Mr. Roger 
son, it was agreed: “That Geo. Wigley, Esq., J.P., and 
‘harles Williams, Esq.. J.P., be re-élected directors.”’ 

Mr. H. S. Mountain then moved: ‘‘ That Messrs. Edwin 
Guthrie & Co. be re-elected auditors.”’ This was seconded 
by Mr. F. Hitchin and carried unanimously. 

\ vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by Mr. Mackenzie 
and seconded by Mr. Fowler, was carried with acclamation. 
Mr. S. A. ett, the assistant general manager, suitably 
replied on behalf of the staff. 

\ vote of thanks to the Chairman and Board, the West 
End Board, Star & Sceptre Boards, and local boards was 
duly proposed -conded. 

The Chairman having 


terminated. 


FURNITURE ccs, 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 


for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


suitably replied the proceedings 
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FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT | 
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STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman Sq., W.) 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 
WALTER WALSH, D.D. 


DIELSIZIE 


~ Testimonial Serves ~ 


July 5, 1917. 
‘‘rol12 Belsize Van. 1914 Model” 

‘7 take this opportunity of informing you that 
this is the first time I have had to overhaul this 
van after having covered 36,000 miles.” 

—extract from letter from Mans field. 
ROMPT and speedy delivery 

P for six days each week all the 
year round, characterise the 
service rendered by the writer of 
the above testimonial. In the en- 
deavour to give the best attention 
to his customers’ needs he chose 
the Belsize Light Van as the 
solution of the deiivery problem. 
That his confidence was not mis- 
placed is evidenced in his written 
testimony after nearly three years 
of ownership. 

* 


Rev. 








* 


At present no new vehicles can be 
supplied. This testimonial-series of 
advertisements being used merely to 
make public the satisfaction of 
Belsize owners. 

When the time comes to consider 
after-war needs remember Belsize 
reputation—and order Belsize Cars 

‘,, for Pleasure or Commerce. 
i Betsize Morors Lip. 
Clayton —. Manchester 





























